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Sparks  fly  as  debate  begins 


on  new  City  housing  code 


Proud  gardener 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Facing  their  biggest  potential 
challenge  in  13  years,  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Department  is 
producing  a  blueprint  that  will 
chart  City  planning  into  the  next 
century. 

Public  hearings  began  at  the 
end  of  July  to  consider  planning 
department  recommendations  to 
rewrite  the  planning  code.  The 
rewrite  includes  a  moratorium  on 
the  demolition  of  sound  one-  and 
two-family  units  in  residential 
neighborhoods,  calls  for  improved 
procedures  for  notifying  residents 
and  property  owners  of  a  proposed 
project  and  changes  many  archi¬ 
tectural  requirements. 

The  planning  commission  will 
conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  changes  throughout 
August. 

The  interim  moratorium  pre¬ 
venting  the  demolition  of  sound 
housing  units  that  are  often 
replaced  by  "Richmond  specials” 
(multi-unit  buildings  with  little  or 


no  architectural  aesthetics), 
expired  and  the  planning  depart¬ 
ment  is  hoping  to  extend  some 
permanent  controls. 

According  to  City  planner  Inge 
Horton,  one  goal  is  to  "retain 
sound  housing"  in  San  Francisco. 

Retaining  the  current  housing 
stock  is  a  City  goal  because  it 
helps  keep  affordable  rental  units 
on  the  market  and  preserves  the 
character  of  local  neighborhoods. 

In  the  Richmond  District, 
approximately  two-thirds  of  its 
34,000  housing  units  are  occupied 
by  renters. 

The  new  guidelines  also  call 
for  the  replacement  of  "compara¬ 
ble"  units  in  buildings  in  three- 
family  unit  (RH-3)  and  some  resi¬ 
dential/commercial  districts  not 
covered  by  demolition  controls. 

The  new  units  must  be  "below 
market  rates,"  according  to 
Horton,  and  monitoring  landlord 
compliance  would  be  left  to  the 
SF  Rent  and  Stabilization  Board. 

As  well,  approval  of  a  replace¬ 
ment  structure  would  be  required 


Safeway  project  awaits 
environmental  review 


by  Carol  Farron 

Richmond  District  residents 
should  be  able  to  voice  their 
comments  on  the  development 
of  the  32nd  Avenue  Safeway 
during  the  first  months  of  1992 
when  an  environmental  impact 
report  (EIR)  on  the  project  is 
expected  to  be  completed. 

However,  developer  Richard 
Klein,  his  anchor  tenant, 
Safeway,  and  neighbors  oppos¬ 
ing  the  project  continue  to  dis¬ 
agree  on  plans  for  the  site  and 
are  meeting,  trying  to  reach 
middle  ground. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
have  confrontation  on  this,"  said 
Klein.  "We're  looking  to  have  a 
project  people  like  and  one 
that's  good  for  the  neighborhood 
too." 

Klein  hopes  to  build  a  new, 
larger  Safeway  and  74  units  of 
market-rate  housing  on  two 
levels  above  the  supermarket. 
Members  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Neighborhood  Association 
oppose  the  project  saying  the 
proposed  size  is  out  of  scale 
with  the  32nd  Avenue  and 
Clement  Street  neighborhood. 

They  are  also  concerned 
about  blocked  views,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  shadows,  decreased  use 
of  the  nearby  park  and  increased 
traffic  and  congestion  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 


The  EIR  is  expected  to 
include  five  options  for  the  site's 
development. 

Option  one  offers  no  change 
at  all  in  the  present  site;  the 
second  is  Klein's  original  pro¬ 
posal  of  74  units  and  the  beefed- 
up  supermarket  and  a  third  plan, 
suggested  by  the  City,  would 
allow  for  49  units  of  housing 
and  tone  down  the  proposed 
parking  area. 

The  last  two  plans  are 
offered  by  the  Lincoln  Park 
Neighborhood  Association, 
among  whose  members  are, 
ironically,  residential  develop¬ 
ers. 

The  first  of  the  association's 
concepts  would  call  for  a  super¬ 
market  13  percent  larger  than 
the  existing  Safeway,  with 
family  housing  on  the  two 
floors  above.  This  option  would 
preserve  the  Lincoln  Park  play¬ 
ground  view,  as  well  as  street 
parking. 

An  enlarged  supermarket 
facing  Clement  Street  and 
family  housing  on  the  portion  of 
the  side  next  to  Marvel  Court, 
form  the  group's  second  concept 
for  the  site.  This  supermarket 
would  be  nearly  30  percent 
larger  than  the  existing  Safeway. 

In  1952,  the  site  was  zoned 
to  prohibit  a  structure  larger 
than  25  percent  of  the  lot's  size. 

Continued  on  back  page 


Photo:  Philip  Liborio  Gang! 

Eric  Haglwara  Is  the  fourth  generation  to  pull  landscaping  duty 
In  Golden  Gate  Park.  Haglwara's  great-great-grandfather 
designed  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden.  Story  on  page  9. 


before  a  demolition  or  extensive 
alteration  permit  is  issued.  A 
demolition,  as  defined  by  the  plan¬ 
ning  code,  is  the  removal  of  more 
than  25  percent  of  a  building's 
facade,  or  removing  more  than 
half  of  its  exterior  walls. 

Jake  McGoldrick,  president  of 
the  Richmond  Community 
Association,  a  group  formed  to 
halt  the  demolition  of  sound 
housing,  thinks  the  plan  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

According  to  McGoldrick, 
about  16,000  units  in  residential 
and  mixed  commercial  districts 
should  be  downzoned  to  single- 
and  two-family  areas  to  protect 
them  from  demolition. 

He  also  feels  parking  require¬ 
ments  should  be  increased  to 
reflect  the  City's  average  of  almost 
two  cars  per  unit.  Without  addi¬ 
tional  parking,  he  says,  the  City 
should  "rezone  all  the  sidewalks 
as  public  parking." 

But  some  builders,  including 
Joe  O'Donoghue,  president  of  the 
Residential  Builders  Association, 
do  not  like  the  proposal  which 
defines  a  demolition  as  anything 
that  affects  over  25  percent  of  a 
building's  facade  or  50  percent  of 
its  exterior  walls. 

He  feels  that  prohibiting  demo¬ 
litions  unnecessarily  restricts 
homeowners  from  remodeling 
their  homes  and  hurts  construction 
companies  dependent  on  the  trade. 

The  planning  department  is 
trying  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
according  to  Horton,  between  resi¬ 
dents  wanting  to  "freeze"  stringent 


Continued  on  page  13 


Argonne  Elementary  controversy 


continues  with  no  end  in  sight 


by  Barbara  Austen 

The  fate  of  the  Argonne 
Elementary  School  at  17th  and 
Cabrillo  remains  in  limbo  after 
school  leaders  can't  decide 
whether  to  move  it,  close  it  or 
leave  it  alone. 

The  debate  began  last 
September  when  Argonne  parents 
learned  about  the  City  school 
board's  decision  to  move  the  ele- 
mentary  school  from  the 
Richmond  to  the  Mark  Twain 
School  location  at  41st  Avenue 
and  Ortega  Street. 

After  months  of  letters,  phone 
calls  and  meetings  with  San 
Francisco  School  Superintendent 
Ramon  Cortines  and  City  school 
board  members,  Argonne  parents 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue  persuad¬ 
ed  the  board  to  review  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  February.  At  that  meeting. 


the  board  agreed  to  finish  the 
review  by  May.  However,  because 
of  disagreements  between  parents 
and  Cortines  about  who  should 
facilitate  the  discussions,  the 
review  process  stalled. 

Cortines  wanted  to  move  the 
school  as  a  cost-effective  method 
for  getting  Argonne  students  a 
permanent  school  with  a  gym, 
cafeteria  and  library  not  available 
at  the  Richmond  site. 

Cortines,  who  has  been 
working  on  getting  Argonne  a  per¬ 
manent  building  for  five  years, 
said,  "I  made  a  commitment  to 
house  the  children  in  proper  facili¬ 
ties." 

Cortines  feels  that  Mark  Twain 
"facilitates  the  children’s  needs.” 
Argonne's  bungalow-style  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  "temporarily” 
20  years  ago  when  the  City  tore 
down  Argonne's  50-year-old  per¬ 


manent  building  because  it  was 
found  to  be  seismically  unsafe. 

Mark  Twain,  designed  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  students,  offers 
Argonne  students  the  needed  gym¬ 
nasium,  cafeteria,  library,  more 
classroom  space,  faculty  parking 
and  a  larger  playground. 

Currently,  Mark  Twain  houses 
John  O'Connell  High  School  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  relocated  because 
of  earthquake  damage  to  their 
building. 

Depending  upon  the  repair 
schedule  at  the  O'Connell  build¬ 
ing,  Mark  Twain,  which  hasn't 
housed  elementary  students  since 
1978,  could  become  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  again  in  two  to  three 
years. 

Even  though  Argonne  parents 
agree  that  Mark  Twain  offers  their 
children  a  better  building,  over  80 
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Police  redistricting  plan  approved  despite  opposition 


by  Chris  Rivers 

Despite  bitter  opposition  from  several 
community  groups  in  the  Richmond  and 
Sunset  districts,  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commission  unanimously  approved  its  long- 
awaited  redistricting  plan,  July  24. 

Police  Chief  Willis  Casey  drummed  his 
pencil  on  the  table  in  the  heat  of  the  com¬ 
mission  room  as  neighborhood  representa¬ 
tives  made  their  final  comment  on  the  last 
item  of  the  meeting's  agenda. 

The  plan,  the  first  overhaul  of  police 
boundaries  in  50  years,  is  designed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  workloads  more  evenly  among  the 
nine  stations,  deal  with  radio  problems  and 
response  times  and  keep  the  department 
abreast  of  changing  crime  patterns. 

For  the  Richmond  District,  the  plan  will: 

•  Shift  the  eastern  boundary  from 
Presidio  Avenue  to  Steiner  Street  to  encom¬ 
pass  77  square  blocks  now  patrolled  by  the 
Park  district. 

•  Increase  annual  calls  for  service  by  27 
percent,  from  18,400  to  23,300,  still  the 
lowest  in  the  City. 

•  Add  four  new  officers  to  the  District's 


current  allotment  of  60. 

But  some  Richmond  District  residents 
say  the  plan  spreads  existing  police 
resources  too  thinly,  that  it  pits  one  neigh¬ 
borhood  against  another  and  that  it  will 
erode  the  level  of  police  protection  in  the 
Richmond. 

"You're  talking  about  bringing  in  poten¬ 
tially  violent  areas  with  essentially  the  same 
number  of  officers,"  said  Paul  von 
Beroldingen  of  the  Richmond  District 
Community/Police  Forum. 

"I  don't  see  how  it's  going  to  work  and  I 
don’t  think  city  hall  knows  either." 

The  problem  is  made  worse  by  the  City 
Department  of  Parking  and  Traffic's  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  address  the  District's  growing 
parking  problems,  he  said. 

"You  have  armed,  uniformed  officers 
busy  responding  to  parking  complaints,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it's  nuts  to  expand  the  District 
and  then  think  another  agency  (the  parking 
department)  will  handle  the  problem." 

Von  Beroldingen  said  a  petition  signed  by 
40  district  residents  calling  for  a  delay  of  the 
plan  until  the  parking  problem  could  be 
addressed  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  the  commis¬ 


sion. 

"We  could  scream  and  rant  and  rave  all 
we  want,  but  they  were  going  to  redistrict; 
they  made  that  decision  months  ago,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  there's  a  lot  of  trust  in  the 
police  commission  in  this  neighborhood." 

Tom  Field,  a  board  member  of  the 
Planning  Association  for  the  Richmond  and 
a  member  of  the  Community/Police  Forum, 
said  there  wasn't  enough  time  for  communi¬ 
ty  groups  to  understand  the  ramifications  of 
the  plan. 

"We  fought  long  and  hard  to  get  the  level 
of  police  protection  we  have  now,  and  we 
don't  want  to  see  that  threatened,"  he  said. 

Asked  what  his  group  was  planning  to  do 
in  response  to  the  decision,  von  Beroldingen 
replied,  "It's  a  good  question.  I  don't  know 
what  we  can  do.  There  are  some  of  us, 
myself  included,  who  may  be  looking  for 
another  place  to  live." 

In  response  to  concerns  voiced  by  Sunset, 
Parkside  and  Richmond  district  residents, 
the  commission  requested  the  department 
submit  a  update  on  officer  deployment 
within  30  days  and  a  full  progress  report  on 
implementation  of  the  plan  by  early 


November. 

Commissioner  Gwenn  Craig  has  defend¬ 
ed  the  plan  as  the  only  way  to  redistribute 
dwindling  police  department  resources  fairly 
to  all  areas  of  the  City. 

None  of  the  groups  opposing  the  plan  has 
yet  announced  whether  they  will  appeal  the 
decision. 

Park  fires  blamed 
on  the  homeless 

by  Karol  Dietrich 

A  recent  rash  of  brush  fires  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  is  testing  the  San  Francisco  Fire 
Department's  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  park. 

"There  have  been  other  sporadic  fires  in 
the  west  end  by  the  windmills,  and  recently 
we  had  a  cluster  of  six  fires  within  two 
hours  near  Kezar,"  said  Dave  Stefani,  Park 
Patrol  Supervisor,  "and  we  did  get  a  suspect 
description  on  the  fires  near  the 
Conservatory." 

Park  gardeners  and  firefighters  assigned 
to  the  park  all  blame  the  increase  in  blazes 
on  the  recent  influx  of  homeless. 

One  firefighter  from  station  number  22 
said  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  locate  the  fire 
and,  because  of  the  terrain,  their  trucks 
cannot  just  drive  in  and  put  the  fire  out. 
Because  the  homeless  encampments  are  in 
ravines,  the  firefighters  are  required  to 
"pack"  in  the  water  to  extinguish  these 
cooking  or  warming  fires 

Diane  Palacio,  of  the  Recreation  and 
Park’s  Public  Service  Office,  said  the  rule 
on  sleeping  or  camping  in  the  park  is  very 
clear:  after  10  p.m.  until  6  a.m.  "anyone 
sleeping  or  camping  in  the  park  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  park  rules,"  and  could  be  cited.  "Our 
records  show  that  last  week  32  were  cited." 

But  when  the  issue  of  homeless  fires  was 
raised  with  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department's  Park  Station,  which  handles 
numerous  complaints.  Officer  Joseph 
Perone  said  the  Honda  patrol  has  increased 
its  efforts  to  roust  the  homeless  from  their 
encampments. 

"It's  a  strange  and  unfortunate  situation," 
stated  Perone.  "Unless  someone  files  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  the  captain  orders  some  action,  our 
officers  inform  those  cited  of  how  to  handle 
the  ticket  and  tell  them  where  homeless 
shelters  are  located." 

"I  have  heard  that  the  gardeners  are 
being  verbally  and  physically  threatened," 
said  Perone,  "but  we  are  told  to  cite  the 
homeless  and  leave  it  at  that." 

Guido  Ciardi,  a  spokesman  with  the 
Park's  Urban  Forestry  project,  said  the 
homeless  encampments  have  been  the 
source  of  some  of  the  bigger  brush  fires. 

"The  fire  at  Metson  Lake  recently  will 
probably  result  in  the  loss  of  five  mature 
Monterey  pines,"  said  Ciardi.  "The  encamp¬ 
ment  was  typical  of  what  is  the  cause  for  the 
increase  of  fires  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  A 
homeless  encampment  near  the  densely  foli¬ 
ated  Australian  tea  tree,  a  highly  flammable 
plant  that  gives  off  quite  a  bit  of  heat." 

The  fire  at  Metson  was  not  the  biggest  in 
recent  weeks;  it  is,  however,  demonstrative 
of  how  the  homeless  are  escaping  notice  by 
the  Honda  patrol.  The  Australian  tea  tree’s 
dense  foliage  provides  ideal  privacy  from 
unsuspecting  passersby.  Except  for  the 
occasional  radio  or  laughter  coming  from 
the  vicinity  of  these  low-growing  shrubs,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  detect  that  someone 
has  set  up  residency. 

Lieutenant  Murray  with  the  SFFD's  fire 
investigation  unit  echoed  Ciardi’s  thoughts. 
"The  influx  of  the  homeless  encampments 
in  the  groves  is  cause  for  concern  because 
they  are  not  only  a  danger  to  the  park,  they 
are  using  essential  emergency  equipment 
that  otherwise  might  be  used  for  a  residen¬ 
tial  fire  or  a  life-threatening  emergency." 

While  acknowledging  the  increase  in 
brush  fire  calls,  other  fire  personnel  noted 
that,  with  a  three-minute  response  time  to 
any  call,  the  residential  area  surrounding  the 
park  is  still  being  adequately  served. 
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At  Bank  of  America,  we’re  making  banking  easier... and  more  convenient 
than  ever.  Come  join  us  anytime  from  August  26th  through  September  14th 
for  the  Grand  Opening  of  our  7th  &  Clement  Street  Branch. 

Monday,  August  26th... We’ll  treat  you  to  breakfast. 

To  launch  our  celebration,  we’ll  be  serving  continental  breakfast 
August  26th  from  9  to  10.  Naturally,  our  branch  manager,  Loreen  Jung 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Free  checking,  free  gifts,  and  more... Add  up  the  benefits. 

•  Stop  by  anytime  between  August  26th  and  31st  to  open  a  BofA 
personal  checking  account  FREE  of  monthly  service  charges 
for  1  year.*  Bonus:  Your  first  order  of  200  Portsmouth-style 
checks  free! 

•  Get  a  free  BofA  tote  bag.**  Just  come  in  during  our  Grand  Opening 
Celebration. ..August  26th  through  September  14th...  and  open 
any  BofA  checking  or  savings  account. 

•  Remember. ..enter  our  Grand  Opening  raffle  between 
August  26th  and  September  14th,  and  you  could  win  a  20  inch 
Panasonic®  color  TV.*** 

Saturday,  September  14th... Join  our  gala  festivities. 

Last  but  not  least,  everyone’s  invited  to  our  Grand  Opening  reception 
from  10  to  1.  Enjoy  the  sights,  sounds,  tastes.  Thrill  to  the  spectacular  Lion 
Dance... sample  traditional  Chinese  cuisine. 

Count  On  BofA  to  Make  Your  Life  Easier. 

Don’t  miss  the  7th  &  Clement  Street  Branch  Grand  Opening  celebration. 
Come  see  how  much  easier  banking  can  be  at  our  new  convenient  location. 
Five  teller  stations,  two  merchant’s  windows,  and  two  VERSATELLER® 
ATMs... plus  the  convenience  of  the  VERSATELLER  ATM  and  night  drop 
box  at  BofA’s  French  Medical  Center  location. 

Charges  for  overdrafts  and  other  account-related  services  still  apply.  Offer  good  through  August  3 1, 1991 ;  new 
personal  accounts  only,  does  not  apply  to  Prima'"  Account  or  to  transfer  accounts. 

**  While  supplies  last. 

No  purchase  is  required;  one  entry  per  household.  Drawing  will  be  held  September  14,  1991  at  the  7th  k  Clement 
Street  Branch;  winner  need  not  be  present. 


7th  &  Clement  Street  Branch 
600  Clement  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94118 
(415)  622-4328 

Branch  Hours: 

Monday  -  Thursday  9-4 
Friday  9-6 
Saturday  9-1 
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Bank  of  America 

You  get  more  from  the  leader- 

Bank  of  America  NT&SA  •  Member  FDIC 
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Free  newspapers  under  seige 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Free  publications,  including 
neighborhood  newspapers,  have 
been  done  a  great  disservice. 

In  June,  Governor  Pete  Wilson 
signed  a  bill  requiring  free  publi¬ 
cations  throughout  the  state  to  pay 
sales  tax  on  their  printing  and 
material  expenses  -  a  burden  that 
will  silence  many  of  the  diverse 
papers  that  serve  California  resi¬ 
dents. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  the  state 
budget,  the  legislature  decided  to 
tax  paid-for  newspapers  when 
they  are  sold  and  free-distribution 
newspapers  based  on  their  printing 
costs. 

The  larger  newspapers  passed 
on  the  cost  of  the  tax  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  raising  subscription  and 
newstand  prices  for  their  publica¬ 
tions. 

But  the  8.25  percent  sales  tax  is 
levied  on  the  largest  single 
expense  in  the  operations  of  a 
small  publication  -  the  cost  of 
printing. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  date 
when  the  exemption  for  such 
(free-circulation)  publications  is 
restored,"  says  Brad  Sherman,  the 
state's  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  who  did  not 
support  the  taxing  legislation. 

Even  small  publications  with 
10,000  circulation  or  less  could  be 
facing  increased  operating  expens¬ 
es  totaling  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  A  tax  burden  that  will  kill 
many  community  publications  and 
silence  their  many  diversified 
voices. 

Free  publications  deliver 
important  news  and  information  in 
a  community  that  might  otherwise 
be  neglected  by  the  larger  print 
and  broadcast  media. 

Additionally,  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  neighborhoods  will  decline 
if  we  limit  the  "marketplace  of 
ideas"  and  lose  the  forums  for 
expressing  our  views  about  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Democracy,  our 
guiding  light,  which  depends  on 
the  free  flow  of  information,  will 
suffer. 

But  free-circulation  publica¬ 
tions  are  fighting  back.  After  the 
tax  was  passed,  a  statewide  coali¬ 
tion  of  publishers  united  to  form 
the  California  Free  Press 
Association.  The  association  is 
working  to  get  the  legislature  and 
Governor  Wilson  to  repeal  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  on  free-distribu- 
tion  publications. 

To  date,  Assemblyman  John 
Burton  has  introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  the  tax  and  State  Senator 
Quentin  Kopp  said  he  would 
sponsor  a  bill  in  the  senate  to 
repeal  the  tax.  As  well.  Senator 
Milton  Marks  and  Assemblyman 
Willie  Brown  support  the  effort  to 
repeal  the  legislation,  but  it  will 
take  a  concerted  effort  to  convince 
other  state  lawmakers  to  support 
it. 

The  discriminatory  and  unfair 
tax  levied  on  free  publications 
could  also  face  a  constitutional 
challenge  in  the  courts.  The 
California  Free  Press  Association, 
formed  to  fight  the  tax,  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibility. 

The  tax  is  discriminatory 
because  the  larger  newspapers  and 
publications  pass  the  cost  of  the 
tax  to  consumers,  while  free-dis¬ 
tribution  publications  must  make 
up  the  difference  out  of  their  own 
pocket. 

Publications  that  do  not  print 
their  own  newspapers  will  pay  a 
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Call  Paula  and  start  packing. 


tax  on  the  printing  bill,  which 
means  paying  taxes  on  the  cost  of 
materials,  labor  and  the  printer's 
profit  margin. 

But  larger  free  newspapers, 
which  print  their  own  product, 
will  shoulder  less  of  the  tax 
burden  than  the  smallest  publica¬ 
tions  because  they  only  pay  a  tax 
on  the  cost  of  their  newsprint  and 
ink  -  not  the  entire  printing 
process. 

It  is  doubtful  the  tax  will  help 
save  the  state's  budget  deficit 
anyway.  The  loss  of  jobs  from  the 
demise  of  many  small  publications 
and  the  corresponding  loss  of 
work  for  the  state's  printing 
houses  will  most  likely  offset 
income  our  legislators  were  count¬ 
ing  on  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
Door-to-door  deliverers  will  lose 
their  jobs. 

There  is  little  or  no  room  to 
pass  on  the  added  expenses  to  our 
advertisers,  who  are  the  financial 
backbone  of  the  smaller  neighbor¬ 
hood  press.  Many  of  our  support¬ 
ers  are  like  us,  small  businesses 
that  can  barely  afford  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  San  Francisco  as  it  is  and 
do  not  deserve  to  pay  an  addition¬ 
al  burden  of  the  state's  budget 
deficit. 

We  urge  everyone  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  concerned  for  the  fate  of 
our  local  free  publications  to  show 
up  at  a  rally  and  press  conference 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Newspaper 
Association  on  Thursday,  August 
8,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Marina 
District.  Supporters  should  meet  at 
the  lighthouse  near  the  Saint 
Francis  Yacht  Club  (last  right- 
hand  turn  off  Marina  Boulevard 
going  westbound  before  entering 
the  Presidio  Army  Post's  Crissy 
Field  gate). 

We'll  have  (coffee,  donuts  and) 
black  armbands,  symbolizing  the 
potential  death  knell  of  the  City's 
neighborhood  press,  for  our 
friends.  State  senators  Quentin 
Kopp  and  Milton  Marks,  assem¬ 
blymen  John  Burton  and  Willie 
Brown  and  the  City’s  mayoral  can¬ 


didates  are  expected  to  show  up 
and  support  our  cause. 

And,  to  help  keep  the  free  press 
free,  please  write  a  brief  letter  to 
Johan  Klehs,  Chairman:  Assembly 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee; 
State  Capitol;  Sacramento,  CA 
95814  and  tell  him  you  support 
AB  23,  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  measure  on  free  publica¬ 
tions. 

It's  important  because  no  news 
is  bad  news. 


MARK  GAGNE 
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Muni  officials  tackle  tough  questions  at  Community/Police  forum 


by  Laura  Jacoby /Chatham 


“Everything  you  ever  wanted 
to  know  about  Muni"  proved  to  be 
a  popular  topic  at  the  July 
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387-1436 


Richmond  District 
Community/Police  Forum  as  the 
attentive  group  proferred  ques¬ 
tions,  compliments  and  complaints 
about  San  Francisco's  Municipal 
Railway  system. 

Muni  Chief  Inspector  Art  W. 
Curtis  joined  with  Officer  Alvin 
Lambert  from  the  Muni  Transit 
Patrol  Division  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  to 
explain  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  City's  transit  system. 

Curtis,  one  of  75  inspectors, 
described  his  job  as  being  a  "first 
line  representative  of  Muni  man¬ 
agement."  Inspectors  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  observing  all  Muni  lines  in 
action  and  adjusting  operations  as 
necessary  for  the  most  efficient 
service,  both  short-  and  long-term. 

To  achieve  this,  said  Curtis, 
inspectors  reroute  buses  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  handle  unex¬ 
pectedly  heavy  ridership;  make 
minor  repairs  to  save  a  trip  back  to 
the  barn;  cite  bus  drivers  for 
infractions  and  keep  track  of 
changing  passenger-load  demands 
in  order  to  make  recommendations 
for  route  changes. 

And  they  issue  citations  - 
approximately  3,000  monthly  -  to 
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cars  interfering  with  bus  opera¬ 
tions.  Another  50  to  60  cars  are 
towed  out  of  red  bus  zones, 
mostly  in  the  downtown  area. 

SFPD  Muni  transit  officers  also 
write  tickets  for  parking  violations 
and,  Lambert  pointed  out,  as 
police  officers,  they  have  the 
authority  to  ticket  cars  for  moving 
violations  as  well.  Lambert  is  one 
of  28  uniformed  police  officers 
who  rides  the  Muni  lines  in  three 
eight-hour  shifts  between  6  a.m. 
and  10  p.m. 

Inspectors  are  also  on  call  to 
handle  crime  on  Muni,  said  Curtis, 
a  30-year  Muni  veteran.  All  buses 
and  cable  cars  have  radios  and  a 
"priority  button,"  which  the  driver 
can  use  in  case  of  a  problem  on 
the  bus.  This  alerts  Muni  head¬ 
quarters,  which  in  turn  notifies  the 
SFPD  and  alerts  an  inspector  as 
well. 

The  most  frequent  tickets  given 
on  Muni  are  for  fare  evasion  and 
disruptive  behavior,  said  Curtis. 

Lambert  warned  bus  riders  to 
be  especially  aware  of  pickpockets 
this  time  of  year.  Names  and 
photos  of  local  "picks"  are  kept  on 
file;  however,  during  peak  tourist 


season,  hundreds  more  arrive. 

Although  not  the  worst  line, 
the  downtown  38  Geary  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  prime  target,  as  are  cable 
cars,  because  of  tourists  carrying 
large  sums  of  money. 

Lambert,  a  20-year  veteran  of 
the  police  force,  described  the 
average  pickpocket  as  male,  in  his 
teens  to  mid-20s,  bearded,  perhaps 
shabbily  dressed  and  often  carry¬ 
ing  a  coat  or  newspapers,  which 
they  use  to  conceal  what  they  are 
doing.  They  may  work  with  an 
accomplice  who  distracts  the 
victim  by  bumping  into  them. 

Riders  can  report  problems  on 
Muni  by  calling  923-6164 
between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
However,  Lambert  warned  the 
group,  there  may  be  a  long  wait 
for  a  transit  officer  to  come  to 
their  home  to  take  a  report. 

"We're  not  mobile,"  he  said, 
"We  ride  the  bus.  It  may  take  45 
minutes  for  us  to  get  there." 

When  asked  about  graffiti  on 
the  buses,  Curtis  was  optimistic. 

"I  think  we're  beating  graffiti," 
he  said,  telling  the  audience  about 
Muni's  latest  effort  -  "It's  not  right 
to  write"  -  an  outreach  program 


for  local  schools. 

Gradually,  Muni  bus  yards  are 
being  fenced  in,  which  helps  to 
eliminate  exterior  graffiti.  Curtis 
described  how  15  to  20  kids  will 
"attack"  the  buses  in  a  yard  and 
"tag"  as  many  buses  as  they  can 
before  anyone  can  stop  them,  then 
split  up  and  run  away. 

"We've  waited  in  the  yard  for 
them  (graffiti  vandals),"  Lambert 
added,  "but  you  need  young  legs 
to  catch  ’em." 

When  asked  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  fare  increase,  Curtis 
replied  that  the  new  electronic 
fareboxes  are  designed  to  accept 
dollar  bills,  but  not  to  give  change. 

"That  a  clue,"  he  said,  adding, 
"I  can't  say  when,  but  I'd  be  a  liar 
if  I  said  we  won't  increase  in  six 
months  to  a  year." 

Regarding  the  ongoing  Geary 
light  rail  debate,  Curtis  said  that 
the  SF  Transportation 
Commission  is  undertaking  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  merits  of 
diesel,  electric  or  underground 
light  rail.  Muni's  own  preference 
is  for  light  rail  underground; 
however,  a  lot  depends  on  the 
state  and  federal  funds  available. 


Abortion  protestors  target  local  doctor 


by  Marc  O'Hara 

Laurel  Heights  was  rocked  by 
an  early  morning  confrontation, 
Saturday,  June  31,  between 
activists  on  both  sides  of  the  abor¬ 
tion  issue.  The  four-hour  standoff 
between  Operation  Rescue  volun¬ 
teers  (an  anti-abortion  group)  and 
members  of  Bay  Area  Coalition 
for  Our  Reproductive  Rights 
(BACORR)  threatened  to  become 
violent  several  times. 

Both  groups  converged  on  the 
office  of  Madelyn  Kahn,  M.D.  at 


390  Laurel  St.  near  Sacramento 
Street.  Operation  Rescue  members 
crowded  the  second-floor  hallway 
leading  to  Kahn's  office,  blocking 
the  entrance  of  women  seeking 
gynecological  services.  This  action 
was  apparently  subsequent  to  the 
picketing  of  her  home  starting  at 
6:00  ajn. 

At  each  comer  of  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  approximately  150  activists 
waved  placards  and  shouted 
slogans  at  bemused  passersby  in 
the  usually  quiet  boutique-lined 
neighborhood.  Inside,  opposing 


activists  pushed  and  taunted  each 
other  before  San  Francisco  police 
intervened  nearly  two  hours  later. 
According  to  Captain  Greg 
Winters  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  at  least  a  dozen 
police  were  called  in. 

Around  11:30  a.m.,  while 
police  cleared  the  building, 
orange-vested  volunteer  escorts, 
allegedly  there  to  aid  women 
through  the  blockade,  chased 
Operation  Rescue  organizer  Mark 

Continued  on  page  8 


Sumitomo  Bank  presents  a  new  dimension  in 
time  deposits . 
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Elementary  students  to  toss  the  books 

Science  comes  alive  with  hands  on  learning  approach 


by  Jennifer  Ching 

There  were  unusual  sights  at 
the  University  of  California,  San 
rancisco's  Parnassus  campus,  July 
22. 

While  the  City's  elementary 
schoolchildren  popped  popcorn 
and  ate  sunflower  seeds,  their 
teachers  attended  class. 

The  children,  experimenting 
with  weights,  measures,  and  pen¬ 
dulums,  were  visiting  the  campus 
to  display  experiments  of  a  new 
kindergarten  through  fifth  grade 
science  curriculum.  "City 
Science"  is  the  product  of  a  part¬ 
nership  between  UCSF  scientists 
and  teachers  from  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District 
(SFUSD). 

The  pioneers  of  the  program, 
100  teachers  and  12  UCSF  scien¬ 
tists,  hope  City  Science  will  make 
San  Francisco  classrooms  a 
national  model  toward  ranking 
United  States  students  number  one 
in  science  by  the  year  2000. 

"I'm  jealous  of  these  children," 
said  Janice  Low,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  from  Alamo  Elementary 
School.  "If  I  had  been  able  to 
learn  scientific  principles  like  this 
when  I  was  in  grammar  school,  I 
would  have  enjoyed  science  too." 

Richmond  District  Sutro  Day 
Care  Center  children  were  present, 
experimenting  with  popcorn,  often 
eating  the  tools  of  their 
experiments.  City  Science  will 
cast  aside  science  textbooks  in 
favor  of  hands-on  science  experi¬ 
ment  kits  developed  by  UCSF  sci¬ 


entists. 

"Nationwide,  only  about  1 
percent  of  our  elementary  school 
students  experience  as  much  as 
two  hours  a  week  of  hands-on 
science  activities,"  said  Bruce 
Alberts,  Ph.D.  and  UCSF  profes¬ 
sor  of  biochemistry  and  bio¬ 
physics.  Alberts  co-directs  City 
Science  with  Jan  Tuomi,  a  former 
SFUSD  teacher  and  science 
resource  coordinator. 

One  hundred  elementary 
school  teachers  began  four  weeks 
of  extensive  training  at  UCSF  in 
teaching  with  the  science  kits. 
They  will  serve  as  leaders  for 
other  district  teachers,  enabling 
the  program  to  be  completely 
effective  in  the  school  district  by 
1995. 

"Lots  of  wishes  are  being 
granted,"  said  Tuomi,  addressing 
the  crowd  of  school  teachers.  City 
Science  consists  of  only  four 
major  science  units  taught  per 
grade.  A  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  of  $2.7  million 
will  fund  the  program,  and  the 
program  will  provide  each  child 
with  a  complete  kit  for  conducting 
experiments. 

"What  makes  these  science 
lessons  ideal  for  the  SF  public 
schools,"  said  Tuomi,  "is  that  they 
encourage  participation  from  all 
children.  Those  who  are  shy  or 
speak  other  languages  other  than 
English  will  not  have  to  deal  with 
textbooks,  as  they  will  make  their 
own  discoveries  while  conducting 
the  hands-on  work." 

Low  believes  the  program  will 


"plant  the  seeds  of  discovery, 
observation,  and  appreciation." 

When  asked  what  they  were 
doing,  as  they  weighed  unpopped 
and  popped  popcorn,  one  of  the 
children  from  Sutro  day  care 
responded,  "having  fun." 

"I'm  really  glad  to  see  this 
program  started,"  said  Julie 
Cherrington,  a  post-doctoral 
fellow  at  UCSF  and  one  of  the  sci¬ 
entists  working  with  the  program. 
"It's  a  hands-on,  minds-on  experi¬ 
ence  with  lots  of  teacher  support." 

Gayle  Wilson,  a  Stanford 
biology  graduate,  science  educa¬ 
tion  advocate,  and  wife  of 
California  Governor  Pete  Wilson, 
spoke  of  her  support  for  this  new 
approach  on  teaching  science. 

"The  excitement  was  palpable 
when  I  walked  into  the  room," 
Wilson  said.  "We  are  losing  many 
young  people's  interest  in  science. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have,  by  the 
third  grade,  50  percent  of  all 
young  people  turned  off  toward 
science." 

Wilson,  a  winner  of  the  presti¬ 
gious  Westinghouse  science 
award,  credits  a  high  school 
teacher  for  inspiring  her  interest  in 
science. 

"Teachers  are  the  place  to  start 
because  (they)  can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  for  a  lot  of  young  people," 
she  said. 

One  teacher  was  ecstatic  about 
the  program's  appeal  to  both 
teacher  and  student.  Said  Low, 
"I’ve  been  teaching  27  years  and 
I'm  more  excited  now  than  I  was 
in  the  beginning,"  she  said. 


Lions  award  scholarship 


On  Wednesday,  July  3, 
Edith  Kelly  was  recognized  for 
her  scholarship  achievements 
and  her  community  service 
activities  with  a  $500  scholar¬ 
ship  honors  award  presented  by 
Lion  president,  James  Lam,  of 
the  Park  Presidio  Lions  club. 

Each  year,  the  Lions  club 
chooses  a  student  from  George 
Washington  High  School  to  be 
honored.  Edith  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  promising  youth 
who  will  eventually  be  a  leader 
in  her  community. 

Edith  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  finalist  this  year 
and  has  won  a  variety  of 
awards.  One  of  them,  the 
International  Studies 
Association  scholarship  is 
allowing  her  to  study  in 
Madrid  this  summer.  She  has 
also  been  the  recipient  of  the 
California  Labor  Federation 
Scholarship  and  the  San 
Francisco  Kiwanis 
Scholarship. 


Edith's  community  activities 
included  volunteering  for  the 
Richmond  District 
Neighborhood  Center,  the 
Names  Project  AIDS  quilt  and 
as  a  youth  worker  in  local  and 
state  political  campaigns. 

This  award  is  given  annual¬ 
ly  to  a  deserving  student  from 
the  money  made  through  the 
Lions  many  fund-raising  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  Park  Presidio  Lions 
club  meets  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  at  Thiggy's, 
Lincoln  Park  Golf  Course. 
Prospective  members  are 
encouraged  to  attend. 

The  Lions,  an  organization 
serving  the  visually  impaired, 
sponsors  medical  care  for  those 
in  need  through  the  Lions  Eye 
Foundation  at  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

For  more  information  on 
joining  the  Lions  Club,  call 
Beth  Schneider  Salazar  at  668- 
2060. 
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Local  preacher  unravels  mystery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 


by  Jennifer  Ching 

In  1947,  ghosts  and  shepherds 
sparked  an  international  hunt  for 

jCiwbi 
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Regional 
Cuisine  of 
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il  Iti.vtilon 


Open  T\iesday  -  Sunday 
Closed  Monday 
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Call  for  reservations 

1801  Clement  St. 
386  6266 


ancient  treasures,  whose  mystery 
continues  to  this  day. 

While  looking  for  a  lost  sheep, 
a  shepherd  boy  from  a  local 
Palestinian  Bedoin  tribe  threw  a 
rock  into  a  cave.  Something  shat¬ 
tered,  and  the  boy  thought  the 
cave  was  haunted  by  spirits. 

He  returned  with  his  brother  to 
investigate  the  cave. 

“When  they  walked  in,  and 
their  eyes  adjusted,  they  saw 
several  clay  jars  about  four  feet 
tall,"  explained  Jeffrey  Wolff,  an 
archaeologist  and  pastor  of  the 
Richmond  District  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church,  during  a  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  lecture  at  his  church  in 
July. 

"One  clay  jar  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  rock,  and  inside  there 
were  smelly  leather  scrolls.  The 
boys  thought  these  were  of  no 
value,  so  they  used  some  of  the 
scrolls  to  patch  their  sandals."  The 
sandals  were  later  sold  for  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Unknowingly,  the  boys  had 
discovered  an  ancient  treasure  that 
would  send  archaeologists  flock¬ 
ing  to  old  Palestine  for  years  -  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 


"Up  until  1947,  people  said  the 
Bible  was  written  by  monks  in  the 
1300s  because  no  Bible  had  ever 
been  found  over  1,000  years  of 
age,"  said  Wolff. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similari¬ 
ty  between  the  Bible  and  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls. 

"The  Dead  Sea  scrolls  are 
1,000  years  older  than  any  other 
copy.  They  were  probably  written 
in  125  BC,"  said  Wolff,  explaining 
that  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  appear  to 
be  the  earliest  recorded  version  of 
the  Bible. 

Wolff  has  a  special  interest  in 
Biblical  research  and  has  had  an 
adventurous  career  in  archeology. 

He  has  been  locked  in  Roman 
catacombs  twice,  lost  in  deserts 
and  accidently  locked  in  other 
tombs.  He  has  also  studied  and 
searched  for  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls, 
and  even  owns  a  piece  of  one 
scroll. 

Since  the  scrolls  were  discov¬ 
ered,  an  international  team  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  archaeologists  has  been 
working  continuously  to  decipher 


the  scrolls’  text,  but,  to  date,  only 
a  small  portion  has  been  translat¬ 
ed. 

The  scrolls  are  considered  the 
archaeological  find  of  the  century 
because  they  are  expected  to  shed 
light  on  the  development  of  many 
of  the  world's  modern  day  reli¬ 
gions. 

Judaism,  Christianity  and  many 
of  the  ritual  aspects  of  those  reli¬ 
gions  that  are  still  practiced  today, 
including  the  ritual  of  baptism, 
may  be  revealed  in  more  depth 
through  studying  the  scrolls. 

The  Dead  Sea  area,  where  the 
scrolls  originated,  is  the  lowest 
place  on  earth  -  1,291  feet  below 
sea  level,  where  the  temperature 
could  soar  over  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Essenes,  an  ancient  reli¬ 
gious  sect  devoted  to  copying  the 
scripture,  lived  in  the  town  of 
Qumran,  15  miles  outside  of 
Jerusalem  in  a  land.  The  scroll 
writers  lived  in  this  barren  land  to 
gain  spiritual  purity. 

Members  belonged  to  the 


monastery  for  two  years  before 
becoming  a  member. 

The  scripture  was  continuously 
read  and  each  letter  written  was 
counted.  Copies  were  destroyed  if 
they  contained  too  many  or  too 
few  letters.  The  copy  was  then 
stored  in  clay  jars. 

"These  clay  jars  are  something 
like  time  capsules,"  said  Wolff. 
"They've  been  virtually  untouched 
by  human  hands,  up  until  1947, 
for  probably  2000  years." 

"You  almost  have  the  feeling 
that  the  people  of  Qumran  were 
just  there,"  said  Wolff.  "Things 
were  preserved  by  the  atmosphere 
(very  well)  in  Qumran." 

Tourists  often  bring  modern 
Bibles  to  Jerusalem,  where  the 
scrolls  are  located,  to  compare 
their  Bibles  with  the  texts  of  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls. 

Study  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
is  expected  to  continue  into  the 
next  century,  and  it  is  expected 
that  further  translation  will  shed 
more  light  into  the  development  of 
our  modem  day  civilizations. 


Reynolds  recycling  center  opens  on  LaPlaya 
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Promoting  a  cleaner  city  and 
reducing  the  burden  on  landfill 
disposal,  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Recycling  Co.  is  opening  its 
second  San  Francisco  recycling 
center  on  Tuesday,  August  6. 

The  new  center  is  next  to  the 
Safeway  store  at  Fulton  and 
LaPlaya  streets,  near  the  Great 
Highway  and  Ocean  Beach.  It  will 
be  open  Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  1:30  to  5  p.m.  This  state-certi¬ 
fied  recycling  center  will  also 
redeem  glass  and  plastic  beverage 
containers. 

Reynolds  pays  cash  for  alu¬ 
minum  in  virtually  any  form. 


BRAND  NAME 
=  CLOTHING 

BUT  NOT 

BRAND  NEW  PRICES 


Goodwill  has 
the  next-to- 
new  brand 
name  clothing 
you  want. 

At  prices 
you’ll  like. 


Come  in. 
Browse  around. 


Because,  the 
money  you 
spend  with  us, 
we  spend 
training  people 
with  disabilities. 


THE  GOODWILL  STORF 


820  Clement  St.  •  668-3635 

225  Kenwood 

South  San  Francisco  •  737-9827 
809  Lincoln  •  456-5273, 

San  Rafael 


1700  Fillmore  St.  •  441-2159 
822  Geary  St.  •  922-0405 
3801  Third  St.  •  641-4470 
2279  Mission  St.  •  826-5759 
241  Tenth  St.  •  252-1677 


Prices  paid  per  pound  are  higher 
for  heavier  loads.  The  prices  in 
effect  for  aluminum  beverage  cans 
will  be  75  cents  per  pound  for  up 
to  25  pounds;  77  cents  per  pound 
for  26  through  50  pounds;  80 
cents  per  pound  for  51  through 
100  pounds  and  85  cents  per 
pound  for  more  than  101  pounds. 
Aluminum  beverage  cans  do  not 
have  to  be  flattened. 

Reynolds  will  celebrate  the 
opening  with  special  cash  awards 
for  recyclers  on  Saturday,  August 
10.  The  person  bringing  in  the 
heaviest  load  of  aluminum  will 
win  a  $100  cash  prize  in  addition 
to  whatever  money  Reynolds  pays 
them  for  the  aluminum.  The 
second-  and  third-heaviest  loads 
of  aluminum  will  win  $50  and  $25 
prizes  respectively. 

Reynolds  also  buys  used  alu¬ 
minum  items  such  as  siding, 
gutters,  screen  door  and  window 
frames  and  lawn  furniture  tubing, 
plus  many  household  products 
such  as  aluminum  foil,  frozen 
food  and  dinner  trays  and  dip, 
pudding  and  pie  containers. 

The  company  buys  aluminum 
castings  including  automobile 


parts,  pots  and  pans,  lawn  mower 
housings  and  barbecue  grills. 

Prices  for  miscellaneous  alu¬ 
minum  materials  range  from  20 
cents  per  pound  for  up  to  50 
pounds  to  25  cents  per  pound  for 
101  through  200  pounds. 
Customers  with  more  than  200 
pounds  of  aluminum  scrap  should 
ask  for  a  special  price.  Reynolds 
also  buys  aluminum  foil  for  10 
cents  per  pound. 

Last  year,  Reynolds  reclaimed 
a  record  903  million  pounds  of 
aluminum,  amounting  to  more 
cans  than  the  company  put  into  the 
marketplace.  Almost  half  came 
from  consumer  recycling. 
Northern  Californians  brought 
19.6  million  pound  of  aluminum 
to  Reynolds  centers  last  year  and 
earned  about  $15  million. 

The  company  melts  the  used 
cans,  processes  the  metal  and  re¬ 
forms  it  into  new  beverage  con¬ 
tainers,  saving  95  percent  of  the 
energy  required  to  produce  new 
aluminum  from  raw  material  - 
bauxite. 

For  the  location  of  other 
Reynolds  recycling  centers,  call 
toll-free  1-800-228-2525. 
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Fog,  fog  and  more  fog  -  I 
love  summer  in  the  City. 
Or,  to  be  more  specific,  1 
love  summer  in  the  Richmond 
District  where  lighting  is  tastefully 
muted  by  fog  and  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning  is  Nature’s  own. 

The  Clement  Nursery  is  back 
in  business,  looking  better  than 
ever  with  flats  of  bright  flowers 
bordered  by  fresh,  green,  bucketed 
trees-to-go.  The  Lee  family, 
Michelle,  Toshi,  Janny,  Donna  and 
Charles  are  now  operating  the 
nursery,  which  Maxine  Taylor 
closed  in  1990  after  28  years  in 
the  neighborhood.  Here's  to  the 
next  28  for  the  Lees. 

Also  about  to  reopen  is  the 
Sugar  Plum  Restaurant  on 
California,  which  was  closed  in 
April  after  a  kitchen  fire.  The  con¬ 
struction  crew  expects  work  to  be 
complete  by  the  end  of  August  or 


Baby  restaurateur?  -  Ethan  Zopher  Switzer 


beginning  of  September. 

Reconstruction  on  the  Sixth 
Avenue  police  station  will  also  be 
winding  up  around  the  end  of  the 
month.  Plans  for  an  official  re¬ 
opening  celebration  are  still  in  the 
works;  if  you'd  like  your  name  on 
the  mailing  list,  call  officers  Jill 
Connolly  or  Lorie  Brophy  at  553- 
1385. 

Richmond  residents,  who  feel 
there  are  far  too  many  traffic¬ 
blocking  walks  and  runs  through 
Golden  Gate  Park  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  District  Police  Captain 
Greg  Winters  has  promised  to  talk 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
about  getting  temporary  street 
signage  put  up  warning  drivers 
well  in  advance  which  routes  will 
be  blocked. 

On  September  21,  watch  out 
for  walkers  in  the  "Walk  for 
Women's  Health,"  sponsored  the 
American  Medical  Association's 
Educational  Research  Fund  to 
focus  attention  on  their  Women's 
Health  Campaign  during 


September,  which 
is  designated  as 
National  Women’s 
Health  month. 

If  you'd  like  to 
join  the  event,  one 
of  21  walks  sched- 
uled  for  cities 
around  the  nation, 
call  Kathy  Booth 
at  775-1931  for 
more  information. 

If  running  is  more  your  style, 
sign  up  for  SFs  first  annual  "Race 
for  the  Cure,"  a  3.1  mile  run  (5k  to 
you  race  afficionados),  presented 
by  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  to  raise 
funding  for  free  mammograms  for 
Bay  Area  women.  The  run,  which 
includes  a  one-mile  walk/run  for 
the  less  athletically  inclined,  takes 
place  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  but  entry 
forms  are  available  now  at 
Safeway,  Lady 
Foot  Locker  and 
Pier  One  Import 
stores.  Advance 
registration  is 
$15;  you  can  call 
1-800- ACTIVE  5 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

Phyllis 
N  a  b  h  a  n  ,  a 
devoted  runner 
herself,  recently 
inspired  a  would- 
be  robber  to  take 
flight  when  she 


Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 


refused  his  attempts  to  hold  up  her 
store.  Gaslight  and  Shadows. 
Displaying  true  chutzpah,  the  mis¬ 
creant  first  hung  around  the  store 
for  over  an  hour,  asking  questions 
about  items  and  talking  to  other 
customers.  He  then  helped  Phyllis 
bring  in  her  street  display  items, 
and,  after  everyone  else  was  out  of 
the  store,  pulled  a  gun. 

She  refused  to  cooperate  with 
him,  finally  asking  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  -  shoot  me?"  (Pluck? 
moxie?  lunacy?  -  you  be  the 
judge.) 

"I  don't  believe  this,”  he  said, 
tucking  the  gun  into  his  waistband 
and  grabbing  at  her  purse.  After 
successfully  winning  the  tug  of 
war  for  her  bag,  4'  11"  Phyllis 
managed  to  seize  the  phone  and 
call  911,  at  which  time  her  5'  10" 
assailant  ran  out  of  the  store  and 
up  Clement  Street. 

"He  was  very  tan  -  I  doubt  he 
lived  in  the  Richmond"  Phyllis 
says,  further  describing  him  as 
athletically  built,  with  a  mustache. 
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a  noticeably  high  forehead  and 
light  brown  hair  streaked  with 
blond.  While  she's  concerned  that 
he  may  try  to  hold  up  another 
store  in  the  District,  I'd  bet  he’s 
looking  for  another  line  of  work. 

There’s  better  news  from  Cafe 
Maisonnette,  315  Eighth  Avenue, 
where  a  belated  welcome  is  due 
for  new  baby,  Ethan  Zopher 
Switzer,  who  officially  joined 
Thomas  and  Silvia  Switzer  on 
Mother's  Day  (what  a  thoughtful 
child).  Is  Ethan  a  restaurateur  in 
the  making?  "He'll  start  as  a  dish¬ 
washer  first,"  says  proud  pop 
Thomas. 

Kudos  are  going  to  Alfred  D. 
Hall  who  has  just  been  named  a 
recipient  of  the  Merck  Sharp  & 
Dohme  Pharmacist  Recognition 
Award.  The  award,  for  profession¬ 
al  and  civic  achievements  of  phar¬ 
macists,  was  given  to  Hall  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
field  of  pharmacy  and  his  continu¬ 
ous  service  to  the  community.  Hall 
is  also  celebrating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  store,  Hall's 
Pharmacy  at  6157  Geary  Blvd  this 
month. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  District, 
Alfred  and  Hanna  Fromm  were 
honored  with  the  Laura  Bride 
Powers  Memorial  Award  for  their 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
community.  The  Fromms  estab¬ 
lished  the  Fromm  Institute  for 
Lifelong  Learning  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  in 
1976,  which  offers  daytime  liberal 
arts  courses  for  retired  adults  over 
50.  Enrollments  to  date  number 


7,500,  with  many 
students  returning 
again  and  again. 

Students  at  the 
Presidio  Middle 
School  may  be 
surprised  to  hear 
that  they  were 
semi-finalists  in 
the  editorial  news 
division  of  the 
nationwide  Panasonic  Kid  Witness 
News  video  education  program. 
Official  notification  was  restricted 
to  finalists,  but  we  at  the  ReView 
have  our  sources. 

Presidio  students  did  win  first 
prize  in  the  Children's  Art  Exhibit, 
sponsored  by  the  Student  League 
of  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  they 
received  the  "Creative  Color 
Spectrum"  award,  while  Alamo 
Elementary  School  students 
received  the  "White  Paper 
Challenge"  award  for  their  varied 
use  of  white  paper  and  paint, 
pastel  or  pencil  media.  Both 
schools'  artwork  will  will  be  on 
display  in  the  lobby  of  the  Federal 
Building,  450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
until  Aug.  7. 

My  personal  good  neighbor 
award  goes  to  Crown  Books  at 
740  Clement.  One  afternoon,  as  I 


was  browsing  in  the  under-$2.00 
section,  I  overheard  the  clerk 
direct  customers  to  Green  Apple 
Books,  the  Kiosk  on  Clement  and 
even  Walgreen's  to  find  publica¬ 
tions  that  Crown  didn't  carry.  I 
was  promptly  transported  to 
"Miracle  on  32nd  Street,"  where  - 
you  may  remember  -  it  took  Santa 
Claus  in  person  to  cause  stores  to 
best  serve  the  customer  by  freely 
promoting  one  another.  A  gold 
star  to  Crown  for  that  Christmas  in 
July  flash  of  goodwill. 

November  -  and  the  elections  - 
are  coming  soon.  If  you  haven't 
registered,  you  might  want  to  drop 
by  the  Asian  American  Voting 
Registration  center,  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  at  12  Clement  St., 
to  sign  up  for  democracy. 

Director  James  Fang,  who  is 
also  on  the  BART  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  hopes  to  keep  the  non-parti¬ 
san  center  open  year-round  to 
encourage  voter  registration.  He's 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with 
registration  outreach;  call  750- 
9300  for  more  information. 

Write  do  the  ReView  or  call 
me  at  387-2843  if  you  have  an 
item.  Be  sure  to  leave  a  number 
where  you  can  be  reached. 


Award  Winning  Cappuccino 
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History  lives  in  the  District  - 
naming  the  streets  from  A  to  Z 


by  Lisa  D’ Antonio 

"The  wind  howled  of  nights 
across  the  sand  wastes,  with 
nothing  between  the  ocean  and  the 
sides  of  the  house." 

-  Mrs.  W.H.  Handley, 
Richmond  District  resident,  1853 

In  1853,  the  land  west  of  San 
Francisco's  boundaries  was 
nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of 
shifting  sand  dunes,  its  only  vege¬ 
tation  a  few  willows  and  shrub 
oaks  gnarled  under  incessant  trade 
winds.  The  development  of  the 
streets  in  this  area,  later  called  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset  districts,  is  a 
tale  of  the  conquest  of  the  sand. 

San  Francisco's  development 


began  in  1839  when  municipal  sur¬ 
veyors  layed  out  and  mapped 
blocks  of  the  village.  The  first  of 
these  surveys,  done  by  Jean 
Jacques  Vioget,  a  Swiss  sailor, 
tavern  keeper  and  surveyor, 
mapped  the  area  bounded  by 
today's  Pacific,  Montgomery, 
Sacramento  and  Grant  streets. 

During  the  Gold  Rush,  the  town 
exploded  in  size  and  Jasper 
O'Farrell  was  commissioned  to 
continue  the  survey  by  extending 
Vioget's  street  lines  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

O'Farrell's  design  was  extended 
further  by  city  surveyor  William 
Eddy  in  1 849,  who  differentiated 
the  extensions  by  designing  a 
system  of  numbered  streets  and 
avenues. 

By  1850,  Larkin  Street  was  the 
city's  western  boundary. 
Considered  infertile  and  rough,  the 
areas  we  know  now  as  the 
Richmond  District,  the  Sunset 
District,  and  Golden  Gate  Park 
were  tagged  the  "Great  Sand 
Wastes." 

Gradually,  the  city's  population 
extended  west  and  officials  real¬ 
ized  the  potential  need  to  inhabit 
these  areas. 

In  1856,  the  Consolidation  Act 
was  passed  joining  the  western 
lands  with  City  boundaries.  The 
Great  Sand  Wastes  became  offi¬ 
cially  known  as  the  "Outside 
Lands." 

In  the  1860s,  the  Outside  Lands 
began  to  come  alive.  Stockmen 
and  dairy  farmers  established 
ranches  in  the  dunes  wherever  they 
could  find  a  little  grazing  land  or 
soil. 

Although  space  was  plentiful, 
travel  over  the  sand  dunes  was  dif¬ 
ficult.  Without  a  road,  residents 


traveled  by  foot,  horseback  or  car¬ 
riage  sinking  in  the  sand  with 
every  inch. 

Early  residents  petitioned  city 
officials  to  build  a  toll  road  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  city  to  the  ocean 
along  an  old  rabbit  hunter  trail. 
The  petition  was  approved  and 
Point  Lobos  Road,  later  called 
Geary  Boulevard,  was  established. 

The  road  became  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  attracting  city  people  to 
the  resorts  lining  its  borders.  For 
25  cents  one  could  travel  from 
Kearny  Street  to  the  ocean  on  the 
road's  new  stagecoach. 

In  1867,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  appointed  C.H. 
Stanyan,  A.S.  Shrader,  R.  Beverley 
Cole,  Monroe  Ashbury  and 
Charles  Clayton  as  the  Outside 
Lands  Committee,  commissioned 
to  lay  out  streets,  highways  and 
public  lands. 

The  committee  began  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  boundaries  of  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Ashbury  and  Clayton 
wanted  the  park  to  end  at  1st 
Avenue  thinking  the  population 
would  fail  to  expand  further. 

Stanyan,  Shrader  and  Cole 
argued  that  the  park  should  extend 
to  the  ocean.  Foresight,  and  the 
majority,  ruled.  The  park  was 
plotted  as  one-half-mile  wide  and 
extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

By  1876,  the  Committee  had 
extended  Eddy's  numbering  system 
into  the  Outside  Lands,  labeling 
streets  parallel  to  the  ocean  First  to 
49th  Avenue. 

The  streets  crossing  the  avenues 
were  labeled  alphabetically  from  A 
to  W.  Historians  believe  San 
Francisco's  early  urban  planners 
followed  Paris'  alphabetical  label¬ 
ing  system. 

For  the  next  three  decades  the 


The  Richmond  District  YMCA  announces  its 
Summer  Youth  Programs 


SUMMER  FUN  CLUB 

Ongoing  Weekly  Sessions 
Through  August  30 

Summer  Fun  Club  is  a  fun  all-day  program  for  children  in 
grades  K  -  6.  This  year's  theme  is  "Summer  Fun  in  the  City," 
and  will  include  summer  camp  activities  like  swimming,  nature 
hikes,  arts  &  crafts,  a  carnival  and  an  all-day  camping  trip  to  the 
YMCA's  Camp  Jones  Gulch  and  other  places. 


[YMCA] 

(camping  J 


Location:  Star  of  the  Sea  YMCA  site 
345  Eighth  Ave. 

For  more  information:  668-2060 


PRESCHOOL/AFTERSCHOOL  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Now  accepting  registration  for  summer  and  fall  sessions.  (Special  summer  after 
school  available  for  Argonne  and  Lafayette  Elementary  School  students.) 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  YMCA 
360  18th  Ave.  •  668-2060 

The  YMCA  of  San  Francisco,  based  in  Judeo-Christian  values,  seeks  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all  people  through  programs  designed  to 
develop  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Financial  aid  to  the  extent  possible  is  made  available  through  generous  donors. 


Outside  Lands  witnessed  consider¬ 
able  growth.  Following  the  1894 
Mid-Winter  Fair,  held  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  people  discovered  the 
plentiful  land  and  quiet  lifestyle 
these  areas  offered.  The  1906 
earthquake  and  fire  brought  a  new 
wave  of  residents  escaping  the 
City's  destruction. 

In  1909,  the  Committee  on 
Street  Names  was  established  "to 
bring  order  to  a  chaotic  growth 
process." 

Their  report  stated,  "among  the 
conspicuous  mistakes  are  the  use 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  overwork¬ 
ing  of  the  numerals.  The  use  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  is  a  cheap 
and  indefensible.expedient  resort¬ 
ed  to  only  when  imagination  is 
lacking. 

"Other  California  cities  of 
Spanish  origin  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  musical  names  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  discoverers  and 
founders  and  made  the  most  of  our 
common  heritage  but  we  have 
made  very  little  of  it." 

The  committee  recommended 
renaming  the  numbered  avenues 
and  alphabetical  streets  to  com¬ 
memorate  saints  and  prominent 
Spanish  rulers. 

Supervisors  representing  the 
area  objected  saying  that,  "Spain 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  nations  in  Europe." 
Further,  they  believed  street  car 
conductors  would  have  trouble 
pronouncing  and  remembering 
such  names. 

Due  to  this  controversy,  most  of 
the  avenues,  with  the  exception  of 
Arguello,  Funston  and  Park 
Presidio,  have  retained  their 


Photo:  Usa  Lay 

numerical  designations. 

However,  by  extending  each 
letter  into  a  name,  alphabetical 
order  was  maintained  while  street 
names  were  changed  to  commem¬ 
orate  heroes  and  discoverers  of 
Spanish  and  American  descent. 

Since  1909,  most  of  the  street 
names  have  remained  the  same. 
However,  the  history  of  some  is 
still  a  mystery.  For  example,  how 
did  "D"  street  become  "Fulton”? 
Most  likely,  just  as  some  streets 
were  named  for  the  flavor  of  the 
time,  some  will  be  renamed  for  the 
flavor  of  the  future. 

Today,  the  sand  dunes  have 
been  conquered  and  paved  but  you 
can  still  hear  the  wind  howl  of 
nights  over  the  streets  that  whisper 
names  of  founders  and  heros. 

Protest 

Continued  from  page  4 

Swanson  three  blocks  down 
Sacramento  Street  spitting,  kicking 
and  shouting  obscenities  at  him. 

Escort  Alan  Perez  said  Swanson 
should  be  "chased  out  of  San 
Francisco  in  a  flying  barrage  of 
spittle."  Earlier,  Swanson's  14- 
year -old  daughter.  Amber,  said  she 
was  there  because  "we  need  to 
stand  up  for  the  babies." 

Brenda  Cummins,  BACORR's 
coordinator  of  clinic  defense,  said 
her  group  was  contacted  by  Kahn, 
who  was  aware  of  the  planned 
Operation  Rescue  blockade. 
Picketing  the  home  of  an  individu¬ 
al  doctor  is  a  new  Operation 
Rescue  tactic,  according  to 
Cummins. 


IMMIGRATION  LAW 
SERVICES 

Full  Range  of  Law  Services,  Including: 

•  Relative  Visa  Petitions 

•  Deportation  Defense 

•  Student  Visas 

•  Temporary  Work  Visas 

•  Permanent  Resident  Applications 

•  Work  Authorization 

Se  Habla  Espanol 

CHARLES  E.  NICHOL 
350  SANSOME  ST.,  STE.  1030 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94104 
(415)  362-4088 

_  Located  2  Blocks  from  the  INS 
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Family  tree  roots  run  deep  in  Japanese  Tea  Garden 


by  Rebecca  Geiger 

Eric  Hagiwara,  a  gardener  of  seven  years 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  sits  quietly  in  front  of 
his  coffee.  His  posture  impeccably  straight, 
and  wearing  a  dark  blue  suit,  he  begins  the 
story  of  his  family. 

Hagiwara  is  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Makoto  Hagiwara,  a  baron  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden. 

"My  family  comes  from  the  Japanese 
aristocracy,"  explains  Hagiwara,  "and  my 
great-great-grandfather  was  a  baron." 
Hagiwara  explains  that  his  great-great¬ 
grandfather  was  shanghaied  from  a  beach  in 
Japan  and  awoke  to  find  himself  aboard  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas.  "This  was  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  then,"  he  adds. 

Eventually,  he  was  brought  to  San 
Francisco  where  he  decided  to  make  his 
home.  He  opened  a  restaurant,  and,  contact¬ 
ed  his  family  in  Japan,  arranging  for  them  to 
come  to  San  Francisco. 

In  1894,  the  World's  Fair  was  going  on, 
and  John  McClaren  was  running  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Baron  Hagiwara,  who,  his  grand¬ 
son  says,  looked  and  acted  a  lot  like 
McClaren,  came  up  with  the  novel  idea  of 
starting  a  tea  garden. 

"At  the  time,"  says  Hagiwara,  "there  was 
only  a  Japanese  Village  exhibit,  which  was 
more  or  less  a  concession  site."  McClaren 
liked  the  idea,  and  on  a  handshake,  it  was  a 
done  deal.  The  Hagiwara  family  would 
design,  build  and  maintain  the  garden  and, 
ultimately,  be  reimbursed  by  their  efforts. 

The  baron  traveled  to  Japan  to  gather 
many  exotic  plants  and  shrubs,  as  well  as 
skilled  assistants.  Hagiwara  says  that  the 
garden  was  initially  over  five  acres  and  that 
the  family  lived  on  the  grounds  in  a  26-room 
house,  where  the  sunken  garden  now  stands. 

"It  was  great-great-grandfather's  wish  to 


see  1,000  cherry  trees  in  bloom,"  he  remem¬ 
bers.  Although  there  are  now  only  about  200 
to  300  cherry  trees  in  the  garden,  Hagiwara 
says  that,  at  one  time,  the  baron's  wish  was 
fulfilled.  Hagiwara's  great-grandfather  was 
the  one  responsible  for  the  1,000  trees,  and 
when  they  were  in  bloom  at  night,  it  would 
look  as  though  the  entire  garden  was  lit. 

The  family  introduced  green  tea  and 
fortune  cookies  to  the  garden.  At  one  point, 
there  was  a  nominal  admittance  fee,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  Hagiwara  family  entirely 
financed  the  development  of  the  garden, 
according  to  Hagiwara.  As  an  aristocrat,  the 
baron  considered  it  bad  taste  to  discuss 
money,  and  the  Hagiwara's  were  never  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  time  and  money. 

Still  the  family  loved  the  park,  putting 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  it.  Hagiwara  says 
that  his  great-great-grandfather  brought  in 
all  the  plumbing  and  electricity.  Later  his 
great-grandfather  and  then  his  grandfather 
oversaw  the  garden. 

"My  grandmother  grew  up  in  the  park," 
he  adds.  There  used  to  be  a  moat  around  the 
shrine  filled  with  goldfish  brought  over  from 
Japan  and,  according  to  Hagiwara,  one  day  a 
seal  escaped  from  the  aquarium  and  ate  up 
all  the  fish.  "They  simply  sent  for  more 
fish,"  Hagiwara  smiles. 

Things  went  bad  for  the  family  when 
World  War  II  broke  out,  and,  in  1942,  the 
entire  family  was  interned.  They  were  given 
three  days  to  organize  their  affairs.  Many 
things  were  stored,  some  things  were  given 
away,  and  many  items  were  stolen. 

After  the  war,  the  family  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  and  petitioned  for  permission  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  garden,  but  their 
petition  was  denied.  "The  family  moved  to 
the  Richmond  District,"  Hagiwara  says,  "and 
my  parents  and  grand-uncle  live  there  now.  I 
grew  up  in  the  Richmond  and  lived  there 


EXPERT  CUSTOM  FRAMING 
BELOW  DO  IT  YOURSELF  PRICES 


FINE  ART  REPRODUCTIONS 

Works  from  Great  Museums  to  the  Purely  Decorative; 
Lofty  to  Trivial;  Romantic  to  Realistic;  Nostalgic  to  New  Age. 

Affordable  •  Decorative  •  Enjoyable  •  Lasting 

101  Clement  St.  .  387  9346 


DON'T  LET  THE  WIND 
BLOW  YOUR  RECYCLABLE 
PAPER  AWAY! 


Put  paper  in  paper  bags  or 
tie  it  with  string. 

Help  keep  our 
streets  clean 
while  you  recycle! 
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Photo  Philip  Uborto  Gang! 

Golden  Gate  Park  gardener,  Eric  Hagiwara,  Is  a  fourth  generation  park  cultivator. 


until  I  was  about  13." 

In  1983,  the  family  received  some  long- 
awaited  recognition  for  their  dedication  to 
the  garden  when  a  proclamation  was  estab¬ 
lished  commemorating  the  day  as  Hagiwara 
Family  Day. 

Love  of  gardening  doesn't  necessarily  run 
in  the  entire  family  -  Hagiwara's  father  had 
little  interest  in  gardening.  However, 
Hagiwara  says  he  was  born  with  a  green 
thumb. 

"I've  always  had  a  love  for  it.  It's  not 
something  I  thought  about  a  lot,  it's  just 
something  I've  always  done."  Hagiwara 
attended  U.C.  Berkeley  and  last  year 


received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  landscape 
architecture.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  the 
Fred  Barlow,  Jr.  Award  given  by  the  faculty 
for  exceptional  work,  and  he  represented  the 
San  Francisco-Osaka  Sister  City 
Organization. 

Hagiwara  designed  the  Golden  Gate 
Park's  Bamboo  garden,  which  is  located  by 
Lloyd's  Lake. 

"Right  now,  the  trees  are  just  sprigs,  but 
in  10  years  they  will  have  filled  out,"  he 
says.  Hagiwara  also  volunteers  at  the  arbore¬ 
tum,  takes  care  of  the  bamboo  department 

Continued  on  page  13 
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Discovering  Golden  Gate  Park's  Native  Oak  Woodland 


The  conservatory  In  Golden  Gate  Park  In  1879  looking  northeast.  Native  oak  woodland  covers  slopes 
behind  the  greenhouse  with  the  addition  of  planted  pine  trees.  In  the  background  Is  Odd  Fellows 
Cemetery  on  Lone  Mountain.  The  original  squatty  dome  of  the  conservatory  was  destroyed  In  1883. 


Photos  courtesy  of  &ef  Gaar  collection 

This  photo  shows  Coon  Hollow  looking  northeast  from  conservatory 
ridge.  Fulton  Street  Is  In  the  background. 


by  Greg  Gaar 


Legend  claims  that,  before 
William  Hammond  Hall  created 
Golden  Gate  Park,  "barren  sand 
dunes"  covered  the  entire  site. 

Portions  of  the  planned  park, 
especially  in  the  western  section, 
were  bombarded  by  the  wind¬ 
blown  sand,  but  the  "great  sand 
waste”  was  concentrated  in  the 
present  Richmond  and  Sunset  dis- 
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A  Bath  &  Linen  Shop 
Featuring 
Custom  Sewing: 
Duvet  Covers 
Shams  &  Dust  Ruffles 
Decorative  pillows 
Drapery  &  Table  Skirts 
Handmade  Floral  Wreaths 
&  Gift  Items 
Woods  of  Windsor 
Drawer  Liners  on  Sale 


tricts. 

The  area  also  included  creeks, 
14  lakes,  and  underground  springs 
provided  a  diversity  of  native  flora 
and  fauna  that  included  a  large 
coast  live  oak  woodland.  Most  of 
that  indigenous  oak  woodland  still 
survives  today. 

Today,  the  largest  section  of  the 
woodland  is  the  natural  boundary 
that  separates  Golden  Gate  Park 
from  the  Richmond  District  from 
Stanyan  Street  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

Enter  the  park  at  Fulton  and 
Stanyan  and  the  oak  trees  come 
into  view.  Proceed  either  south  or 
west  and  you're  hiking  in  primeval 
California. 

The  oak  tree  defined  our  origi¬ 
nal  California  landscape.  Under 
the  oaks'  twisted  branches,  pretend 
you're  an  Ohlone  tracking  deer  or 
a  Spanish-speaking  "Californio" 
searching  for  stray  cattle. 

The  largest  of  these  oaks  were 
seedlings  at  the  time  of  the  1849 
gold  rush.  Forty-niners  cut  down 
all  the  old  growth  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  peninsula  for 
fuel  and  building  material.  After 
the  1906  earthquake  and  fire, 
refugees  living  in  the  park  cut 
down  oaks  to  fuel  the  outdoor 
kitchens. 

Heading  west,  you'll  notice  that 
numerous  non-indigenous  trees 
have  either  been  planted  or  have 
self-seeded  among  the  oaks.  The 
eucalyptus,  pine,  cypress  and 
acacia  are  aggressive  trees  that,  if 
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not  controlled,  will  eventually 
conquer  the  oaks'  habitat. 

Also,  eucalyptus,  pine  and 
cypress  grow  to  heights  of  80  to 
100  feet,  with  shallow  root 
systems  and  enormous  top-heavy 
branches,  which  necessitate 
expensive  pruning  operations  to 
keep  trees  and  branches  from  col¬ 
lapsing. 

The  park's  oaks  appear  to  grow 
no  taller  than  40  feet  and,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  eucalyptus,  oaks  attract  a 
great  diversity  of  insects  and 
birds. 

After  crossing  Arguello 
Boulevard,  you'll  descend  into 
"Coon  Hollow,"  named  for  its 
longtime,  four-legged  inhabitants, 
who  skillfully  raid  the  garbage 
cans  of  the  Richmond. 

This  wonderful  valley  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  coast  live  oaks,  but 
English  ivy  and  Himalayan  black¬ 
berry  brambles  cover  the  ground 
so  thickly  that  few  oak  acorns  ever 
touch  the  earth,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  future  generations  of  oaks. 

Bob  Leet,  foreman  for  the 
section  of  the  park  that  includes 
Coon  Hollow,  stated  that  he  "is 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  no  one 
is  assigned  to  maintain  Coon 
Hollow." 

Leet  mentioned  that  the  long¬ 
term  plan  for  the  area  is  "to  take 
out  some  of  the  exotics,  especially 
the  acacia  trees  that  are  used  by 
the  homeless." 

The  oak  woodland  is  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  north  ridge  behind 
McLaren  Lodge.  The  oaks  sur¬ 
round  the  unused  horse  shoe  pits 
and  dominate  the  slopes  above  the 
Fuschia  Dell  and  Conservatory 
Valley. 

Most  of  this  section  of  the  park 
might  have  been  destroyed  if  citi¬ 
zens  didn't  stop  the  propc 
"Panhandle  Freeway"  in  1966. 


Nevertheless,  some  oaks  were 
probably  removed  to  construct  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Department's 
annex  and  parking  lot. 

Oaks  reappear  south  of 
Kennedy  Drive  on  the  hills  above 
the  Lily  Pond  (also  known  as 
Quarry  Lake  and  Acid  Lake)  and 
north  of  "Hippie  Hill."  The  oaks 
surround  much  of  the 
Rhododendron  Dell  and  occupy 
the  slopes  from  the  west  half  of 
DeLeveaga  Dell  to  "Big  Rec." 

The  woodland  extends  as  far 
west  as  the  Tea  Garden  and  stops 
at  Strawberry  Hill. 

An  impressive  stand  of  oaks 
greets  visitors  entering  the  park  at 
Haight  and  Stanyan  on  the  hill 
south  of  Alvord  Lake.  Fine  oak 
specimens  are  hidden  by  shrubs 
on  the  trail  to  the  Children's 
Playground.  Look  for  the  oaks 
clinging  to  the  cliffs  behind  the 
slide  and  the  carrousel  in  the  play¬ 
ground. 

A  stand  of  well-maintained 
oaks  shade  the  picnic  tables  on  the 
hill  west  of  the  carrousel. 

The  Inner  Sunset  Park 
Neighbors,  a  year-old  group,  vol¬ 
unteer  their  labor  to  maintain 
Whiskey  Hill  on  the  park's  south¬ 
ern  border  where  Kezar  Drive 
meets  Lincoln  Way. 

Whiskey  Hill  has  a  grove  of 
oaks  and  the  neighbors  have  liber¬ 
ated  the  trees  from  the  chokehold 
of  English  ivy.  Also,  dead  euca¬ 
lyptus  branches  that  have  fallen  on 
the  smaller  oak  trees  have  been 
removed. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the 
Haight  Ashbury,  the  oak  wood¬ 
land  in  Golden  Gate  Park  proba¬ 
bly  connected  with  the  large  stand 
of  indigenous  coast  live  oaks  in 
Buena  Vista  Park.  Oak  Street  may 
well  have  been  named  for  the  trees 
abundant  in  this  area. 


According  to  an  article  written 
in  1924  by  Anita  Day  Hubbard, 
who  paraphrased  an  interview 
with  early  settler  Charles 
Duveneck:  "A  great  natural  wood 
of  scrub  oak  reached  over  the  hill 
in  the  early  days  and  into  the 
valley  (Cole  Valley,  1870s)  where 
the  Langs  had  their  fine  milk 
ranch.  Now,  the  houses  have 
climbed  almost  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Olympus. ...  The  wildflower  fields 
and  oaks  are  all  gone." 

Fossil  records  show  that  oaks 
existed  in  California  for  over  10 
million  years. 

Although  1990  was  named 
California's  official  "Year  of  the 
Oak,"  estimates  show  that  225,000 
acres  of  California's  oak  woodlapd 
will  become  housing  sites  by 
2010. 

As  a  dense  urban  area,  San 
Francisco  still  retains  a  large 
remnant  of  its  native  oak  wood¬ 
land,  but,  without  prompt  and 
long-term  maintenance,  the  sur¬ 
viving  woodlands  may  be  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

A  Natural  Areas  Management 
Plan  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
Recreation  and  Open  Space 
Element  of  the  City's  Master  Plan. 
In  other  words,  it  will  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  policy  of  the  City  to  protect 
the  surviving  significant  natural 
areas,  including  oak  woodlands. 

Until  labor  is  hired  for  restora¬ 
tion  work,  the  Recreation  and  Park 
Department  is  interested  in  orga¬ 
nizing  volunteer  work  parties  to 
remove  ivy  from  the' oaks. 

There  will  be  a  "protect  the 
woodland"  volunteer  work  party 
gathering  at  the  Park  entrance  at 
Fulton  and  Stanyan  streets  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  10,  at  9  a.m.  Bring 
handsaws,  loppers,  hoes  and 
gloves.  For  more  information,  call 
Greg  Gaar  at  752-5983. 


FAMILY  FITNESS  •  FUN  •  SELF  DEFENSE 


Make  this  the  time  that  brings  you  and  your  family 
greater  health  and  peace  of  mind. 

Start  today  at  the  Richmond  District's 
largest  martial  arts  center. 

Let  Tat  Wong  Kung  Fu  Academy  make  your  goals  a  reality.  We  turn  people 
into  winners  -  with  improved  attitudes,  fitness,  grades,  spirit  &  self 
awareness.  Many  adults  &  parents  tell  us  Kung  Fu  was  the  best  thing  they 
ever  did  for  developing  a  higher  level  of 
confidence  &  greater  self  discipline. 

TAT  WONG  KUNG  FU  ACADEMY 

752-0791  _ 

2901  Clement  St.  (at  30th  Ave.)  [gfj1  N°w  For  An  ADDointm0n« 


INTRODUCTORY 
PROGRAM 

ONLY  $9.95 
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Celebrity  golf  tournament  benefits  local  charity 


Sanford  Chandler 

New  York  City  has  its  Broadway  and 
42nd  Street  and  Los  Angeles  its 
Hollywood  and  Vine,  but  when  you 
get  to  19th  and  Clement  in  San 
Francisco,  you  can  really  tip  your  hat  in  the 
direction  of  Laghi's,  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  creative  eateries  in  town. 

Sure,  there  are  many  fine  Italian  restau¬ 
rants  all  over  the  City.  I've  dined  in  them 
and  recommended  them  to  my  readers.  But 
the  key  to  eating  at  Laghi's  is  its  predictable 
unpredictability. 

While  you  can  expect  a  daily  special  or 
set  of  them  in  most  places,  every  night  at 
Laghi's  there  is  a  new  menu,  dictated  by  a 
combination  of  the  best  values  at  the  City's 
fresh  markets  plus  Laghi's  own  inimitable 
artistry  at  work. 

I  can't  suggest  you  try  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing,  but  the  "other  thing"  is  probably 
one  of  the  chefs  newest  creations,  undoubt¬ 
edly  worth  your  sampling. 

If  on  the  evening  you  come  here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  happen  to  be  on  the  menu,  then  by 
all  means  give  them  a  try,  for  my  family  and 
I  found  them  extraordinarily  gratifying. 

For  appetizers,  we  had  "little  balls  of 
mozzarella"  garnished  with  tomato,  red 
onions  in  a  vinaigrette.  It  was  delicious,  as 
was  the  order  of  home-cured  veal  served 
with  capers,  thin  slices  of  Parmesan  and 
lubricated  with  a  delicate  truffle  oil.  Both 
choices  are  in  the  $5  range. 

For  the  entree,  my  son  Spencer  ordered  a 
rabbit  ($16.50).  It  was  (as  my  own  taste 
proved)  thoroughly  succulent  and,  unlike 
most  that  I’ve  had,  boneless,  providing  more 
bites  to  the  serving  than  usual.  It's  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  good  portion  of  polenta  (which 
has,  for  me  at  any  rate,  the  delicious  consis¬ 
tency  of  cream  of  wheat). 

My  wife  selected  a  moist  and  meaty 
entree  of  salmon  baked  in  a  parchment  shell 
and  seasoned  with  capers,  lemon  and  onion. 
As  Spencer  and  I  shared  it  with  her,  we 
agreed  it  typified  the  meticulous  care  given 
dinner  here.  At  $15,  it  equals  higher-priced 
downtown  establishments. 

As  for  myself,  I  opted  for  a  portion  of 
game  hen  ($15.50)  that  was  sauteed  to  a 
turn  with  generous  chunks  of  sausage.  The 
two  blended  well. 

Spencer,  with  an  appetite  befitting  an  18- 
year-old,  also  had  a  hearty  vegetable  soup 
($4)  served  with  garlic  bread.  The  sample  I 
spooned  proved  the  validity  of  his  choice. 

Wine  runs  in  the  $4  a  glass  range,  with 
the  more  economical  choice  of  bottles  in  the 
$16  category. 

Desserts  are  rich  here.  So,  if  you'd  like  to 
emulate  our  decision,  why  not  order  a 
couple  of  choices,  ask  for  some  extra 
spoons  and  by  dividing  the  calories,  ease 
your  consciences.  We  split  the  tiramisu 
($4.50)  and  the  affogato  di  fruitta  ($6).  And 
if  you've  read  with  us  this  far,  just  order 
them  and  find  out  their  ingredients  from 
your  server. 

Signor  Laghi  and  his  wife  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  making  an  evening  in  their 
restaurant  a  gastronomical  experiences  to 
savor. 

Laghi's  may  never  become  a  nationally 
known  landmark,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  mark 
the  spot  for  an  initial  and  return  engage¬ 
ment. 

1801  Clement 
386-6266 

Friday-Saturday  5-11  p.m. 

Sunday  5-9  p.m. 
Tuesday-Thursday  6-10  p.m. 
Reservation  suggested 
Wheelchair  access 


It  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  where 
everyone  comes  out  a  winner,  Claremont 
Country  Club  in  Oakland  hosted  the  28th 
Annual  Celebrity  Golf  Tournament  to 
benefit  the  National  Association  for 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAVH)  on  July  19. 

And,  appropriately,  the  day’s  biggest 
winner  was  the  NAVH . 


According  to  tournament  organizer  Beth 
Marchi,  $10,000  was  raised  through  gener¬ 
ous  individual  and  corporate  contributions 
to  help  fund  NAVH's  ongoing  programs  for 
the  "partially  seeing." 

The  NAVH  was  founded  in  1954  by 
Lorraine  Marchi  and  is  recognized  interna¬ 
tionally  as  the  leading  advocate  for  the 


visually  impaired.  NAVH  headquarters  are 
located  at  the  Ruth  Ann  Rosenberg  Center, 
3201  Balboa  St.  in  San  Francisco. 

This  year's  event  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Russ  Coughlan,  a  longtime  sup¬ 
porter  of  NAVH. 

by  Glenn  Gullmes 


Recycling  aluminum  cans  has  always  meant  good  money.  Now,  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Recycling  Co.  just  made  it  more  convenient.  We've  opened  a  recycling 
center  at  LaPlaya  and  Fulton  Streets.  It's  next  to  the  Safeway  store,  near  the  Great 
Highway  and  Ocean  Beach. 

And,  like  all  Reynolds  Recycling  Centers,  it's  efficient,  neat  and  it  contributes 
to  a  cleaner  community.  Best  of  all,  we're  paying  cash  for  aluminum  cans  and 
everything  else  made  of  aluminum.  We're  open  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


$100  CASH  PRIZE 

Celebrate  our  new  recycling  center  at  LaPlaya  and  Fulton.  On  Saturday,  August  10  only, 
Reynolds  will  reward  recyclers  bringing  the  heaviest  loads  of  aluminum  to  our  new 
recycling  center.  $100  cash  for  the  heaviest  load  of  aluminum.  $50  cash  for  the  second 
heaviest  load  of  aluminum.  $25  cash  for  the  third  heaviest  load  of  aluminum. 


ft! 


Aluminum  Recycling 

50)  bonus 


iSS 


recycle 


Reynolds 
Jit  Aluminum 


foot 


I  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling  Company  will  pay  you  a  5 1 

I  per  pound  bonus  when  you  present  this  coupon  at  the  new 
Reynolds  recycling  center  at  LaPlaya  and  Fulton  Streets.  The 

I5t  bonus  applies  to  aluminum  cans  and  used  household 
aluminum  scrap  (pots  and  pans,  foil,  lawn  furniture, 

I  aluminum  siding,  automobile  parts,  aluminum  foil,  etc.). 

Offer  expires  September  28, 1991  •  Limit  -  one  coupon  per  transaction 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  •  Commercial  accounts  excluded. 
^HIS  COUPON  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  GLASS  AND  PLASTIC  MATERIA  L^J 
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The  Financial  Advisor: 

Answers  to  some  of  your  investment  questions  by  Eric  Tyson 


Q:  Are  money  market  funds  as  safe  as 
keeping  money  in  a  bank  savings  account? 

A:  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  money 
market  mutual  funds  are  as  safe  as  keeping 


your  money  in  an  FDIC-insured  bank.  The 
FDIC  insurance  system  is  just  what  it  says, 
an  insurance  system.  Funds  in  an  FDIC  (or 
FSLIC)-guaranteed  bank  are  insuranced  up 
to  $100,000.  Money  market  funds,  which 


were  created  by  the  mutual  fund  industry, 
invest  in  safe  short-term  debt  such  as  high- 
grade  commercial  paper  (e.g.,  IBM  90-day 
debt),  government-issued  debt  and  bank  cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit.  Money  market  funds  are 


Bold  New  Health  Coverage 
For  People  With  Medicare 

SENIOR 

SECURITY 

Now  Available  From  California  Pacific 
Medical  Center  (formerly  Children’s  Hospital), 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  Chinese  Hospital 


Medicare  just  isn't  enough  anymore.  You  need  extra  protection.  But  which 
coverage  to  choose?  At  last  there  is  a  clear  answer:  SENIOR  SECURITY  from 
Bridgeway.  SENIOR  SECURITY  covers  all  your  Medicare  benefits  -  every  one, 
no  exceptions.  Plus,  you  get  all  the  extra  benefits  shown  below.  So,  compare 
SENIOR  SECURITY  with  your  current  coverage. 


PHYSICIAN  SERVICES 

Only  $5  per  office  visit  (except  mental  health  visits  which  are  $25).  Choose 
your  own  doctor  from  our  list  of  over  600  physicians.  All  visits  in  doctors' 
offices  and  no  claim  forms  to  fill  out  when  using  Plan  providers. 


HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Never  a  charge  for  a  hospital  stay.  No  limit  on  number  of  days 
(except  mental  health). 


PREVENTIVE  CARE 

Only  $5  for  physical  exams,  eye  exams  and  hearing  exams.  No  charge 
for  laboratory,  or  X-rays. 


EYEGLASSES 

No  charge  for  one  pair  of  glasses  every  two  years. 


The  Price? 

Only  $45  Per  Month! 


Attend  an  informational  open  house 
Call  for  reservations  today. 


292-3939 


many  convenient  times  and  locations. 

BRIDGEWAY 

Plan  For  Health 


YES!  Send  me  information  about  SENIOR  SECURITY  -  the  plan  which  covers  Medicare 
and  much  more.  With  all  doctor  visits  in  private  offices  and  hospitals  I  can  trust. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ __ 

CITY _ ZIP _ PHONE _ 

Mail  to:  Bridgeway  Plan  For  Health 
SENIOR  SECURITY 
1700  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109  RR 


heavily  regulated  and  watched  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  To 
date,  no  money  market  fund  has  lost  any  of 
their  shareholders'  investments. 

However,  be  aware  that,  as  many  front¬ 
page  news  articles  have  documented,  the 
FDIC  insurance  system  could  run  out  of 
funds  due  to  the  ballooning  of  bank  failures. 

An  economic  catastrophe  that  would  lead 
to  money  market  funds  losing  investor's 
money  would  likely  cripple  the  entire 
nation's  banking  industry.  If  bank  depositors 
worldwide  lost  faith  in  the  U.S.  banking 
system  and  withdrew  their  money,  the  FDIC 
insurance  system  could  fold. 

Q:  Are  buying  bonds  such  as  long-term 
zero  coupon  bonds,  a  good  way  to  save  for 
our  children's  (ages  two  and  four)  college 
expenses? 

A:  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  from  the  standpoint 
that,  assuming  the  bonds  are  high  quality, 
you  will  be  certain  that  the  money  promised 
you  by  the  bond  issuer  will  be  there  when 
needed. 

The  major  drawback  to  this  kind  of 
investment  for  your  children's  educational 
expenses  is  that  long-term  bonds  will  not 
protect  you  against  a  significant  increase  in 
inflation  in  the  future,  which  would  lead  to 
skyrocketing  college  expenses. 

Over  the  past  65  years,  which  includes 
the  Great  Depression  and  several  severe 
recessions,  long-term  government  bonds 
have  returned  to  investors  only  1 .5  percent 
per  year  above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Common 
stocks  (blue  chips)  have  returned  7.0  percent 
per  year  above  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
small-company  growth  stocks  8.5  percent 
per  year  above  the  rate  of  inflation. 

If  you  invested  $10,000  in  a  mix  of  blue 
chip  and  small  company-growth  stocks,  and 
they  returned  the  above  rates  for  the  next  15 
years,  you  would  have  an  additional  $14,825 
(in  today's  dollars)  to  pay  for  college 
expenses.  (Stocks,  of  course,  are  no  longer 
guaranteed  to  generate  the  kinds  of  returns 
they  have  in  the  past.) 

Q:  I  am  worried  about  the  safety  of  my 
life  insurance  company  with  all  the  bad  news 
that  is  coming  out  regarding  that  insurance 
company  in  Southern  California  that  may 
not  be  able  to  fully  pay  off  its  policyholders. 
How  can  I  be  sure  that  I  am  dealing  with  a 
safe  life  insurance  company? 

A:  The  case  you  cite  highlights  the 
importance  of  checking  on  the  financial 
health  of  insurance  companies  that  you  deal 
with.  There  are  a  number  of  services  that 
rate  the  financial  health  of  insurers:  A.M. 
Best,  Moody's,  Standard  &  Poor's,  Duff  & 
Phelps  and  Weiss  Research.  A.M.  Best  has 
the  longest  history  of  rating  insurers,  but 
also  tends  to  give  too  many  companies  high 
ratings.  (They  missed  the  boat,  in  fact,  on 
the  Southern  California  insurer  you  refer  to.) 

If  you  are  doing  business  with  any  life 
insurers,  always  ask  the  insurer/agent  to  see 
a  written  analysis  for  the  insurer's  financial 
health  from  at  least  two  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  rating  services. 

Eric  K.  Tyson  is  founder  of  the  Financial 
Information  Center  (339-2230),  a  financial 
advisory  firm  which  does  not  sell  financial 
products.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  and  Stanford  Business  School. 
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Blueprint  for  City's  future 


Continued  from  page  1 

controls  and  builders  wanting  no 
restrictions  on  demolishing  or 
remodeling  a  building. 

Under  the  new  plan,  builders 
wouldn't  be  able  to  secure  a 
permit  until  posting  a  new  30-by- 
30-foot  poster  notifying  every 
homeowner  within  150  feet  of  the 
scope  and  design  of  their  project. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  is  to  get 
neighborhood  residents  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  a  project  proposal 
to  bring  their  objections  to  the 
planning  department's  attention 
for  mediation  and  possible  resolu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  having  the  plan¬ 
ning  commission  settle  disputes 
during  lengthy  discretionary 
review  proceedings. 

Planning  department  staff  will 
try  to  resolve  the  dispute  with  the 
help  of  the  City  zoning  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  makes  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  an  individual  case.  An 
applicant  or  objector  disagreing 
with  the  decision  has  10  days  to 
appeal  to  the  planning  commission 
to  review  of  the  case. 

If  unhappy  with  that  decision, 
the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals  can 
be  summoned  to  review  the  case 
within  15  days  of  a  permit's 
issuance. 

The  planning  code  rewrite  is 
also  designed  to  improve  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  City's  neighborhoods 
by  allowing  more  architectural 
options,  such  as  the  provision  for 
bay  windows  that  could  extend 
three  feet  from  the  front  of  a 
building. 


According  to  Horton,  the  new 
plan  gives  "more  design  flexibili¬ 
ty"  for  building  new  housing  units 
and  remodeling  the  current 
housing  stock. 

The  new  planning  department 
guidelines  also  call  for: 

•  Rezoning  some  properties, 
including  reclassifying  2,100 
housing  units  in  three  family  dis¬ 
tricts  into  two  family  districts. 

•  Banning  the  destruction  of 
"historic”  buildings. 

•  Changing  rear  yard  require¬ 
ments  for  single  family  homes 
from  25  to  45  percent,  with  excep¬ 
tions  permitted  where  neighboring 
homes  exceed  the  25  percent  limit 
(side  yard  measurements  would  be 
determined  by  the  lot's  width). 

According  to  Horton,  the  rear 
yard  limit  has  been  increased 
because  too  much  light  was  being 
blocked  by  the  larger  buildings 
casting  shadows. 

•  A  new  method  of  calculating 
"building  envelopes"  for  proper¬ 
ties  on  sloping  hills.  The  new 
guidelines  call  for  a  more  land¬ 
scape-conforming  design  that 
means  homes  have  to  more 
closely  follow  the  slope  of  their 
property. 

•  Lowering  the  height  limit  for 
two  family  homes  (in  RH2  dis¬ 
tricts)  from  40  to  35  feet. 

•  New  parking  space  require¬ 
ments  in  one  and  two  family  dis¬ 
tricts  call  for  one  on-street  parking 
space  per  unit  (under  750  square 
feet  exempt)  with  large  units  over 
3,000  square  feet  requiring  a 
second  parking  spot. 


Argonne 

Continued  from  page  1 

percent  of  the  parents  oppose  the 
move  and  want  to  keep  Argonne 
in  the  Richmond.  Although 
Argonne,  an  alternative  school, 
has  citywide  enrollment,  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  students  live  in  the 
Richmond. 

Parents  also  feel  the  Argonne 
school,  whose  current  bungalows 
feature  sliding  doors  between 
classrooms,  will  lose  its  unique 
character  if  relocated  to  a  tradi¬ 
tional  school  building  like  Mark 
Twain. 

"Students  will  get  hit  the 
hardest  because  of  the  lack  of  sta- 
bility,"  said  John  Fong,  an 
Argonne  parent  opposed  to  the 
move.  "They  are  being  uprooted." 

Even  the  school  board,  whose 
decision  to  move  Argonne  still 


stands,  is  questioning  the  move 
and  continues  to  look  into  alterna¬ 
tives. 

In  view  of  the  education  budget 
cuts,  school  board  member,  Fred 
Rodriguez,  asked  the  school  board 
staff  at  their  June  meeting,  to  find 
out  how  much  Argonne  costs  to 
run  as  a  year-round  school.  If  the 
figures  do  not  add  up,  the  board 
could  be  looking  into  closing 
Argonne  altogether  or  giving  it  a 
traditional  school  year,  which  is 
more  cost  effective,  according  to 
Rodriguez. 

"Year-round  schools  fit  the 
needs  of  communities  with 
increasing  enrollment,"  explained 
Rodriguez.  The  board  doesn't 
expect  school  enrollment  to 
increase  significantly. 

However,  Cortines  has  hinted 
to  the  board  and  Argonne  parents 
that  he  may  drop  the  issue  alto¬ 
gether  and  keep  Argonne  in  the 
Richmond. 


Hagiwara 

Continued  from  page  9 

and  was  chair  of  the  Horticulture 
Display  Committee  in  the 
Arboretum  library.  "I  do  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  nursery,"  he  com¬ 


ments. 

As  to  the  future  Hagiwara 
remains  open.'T  believe  ultimately 
that  a  change  is  as  good  as  a  rest," 
he  says,  "but  I  like  gardening  very 
much.  I  can  get  very  lost  in  it.  It 
will  probably  always  be  a  part  of 
my  life." 


Better  late  than  never 


Rwto  courtesy  of  the  Greg  Gaar  collection 

This  Is  how  the  Intersection  of  10th  Avenue  and  Fulton  Steet  looked  In  1917.  The  house  In  the 
background  has  changed  little  since  this  photo  of  one  of  Muni's  earliest  buses  was  taken. 


•  More  architectural  flexibility 
for  fire  escapes,  decks,  fencing, 
bridges,  rooftop  screens  and  aes¬ 
thetic  creations,  such  as  cornices 
and  trellises. 

The  planning  department 
scrapped  earlier  plans  to  rezone 
most  of  the  residential  areas  of  the 
City  because  there  was  not  much 
public  acceptance  of  the  plan, 
according  to  Horton,  and  because 
"people  were  nervous  about 
reclassification." 

Department  staff  opted  instead 


EARN  $25 

(for  1/2  day) 

Men  and  women  of 
Chinese  heritage  aged 
20-40  needed  to 
participate  in  a  bone 
density/nutritional  need 
study  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Help  us 
develop  nutritional 
standards  for  your  ethnic 
group!  If  you  are  healthy 
and  both  parents  are 
Chinese  you  may  qualify. 
Call  USDA/Blonetics 
Corporation  Recruiting 

556-2174 


to  work  to  change  the  existing 
planning  department  codes, 
including  the  elimination  of  the 
sometimes  confusing  and  cumber¬ 
some  three-tiered  system  for 
approving  permits. 

Horton  said  there  will  be  some 
revisions  in  the  planning  depart¬ 
ment  proposal,  but  warned,  "the 
revisions  will  not  make  everyone 
happy  either." 


The  next  planning  commission 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  8  at  City  Hall,  room  282. 
Call  558-6422  for  a  recorded 
message  as  to  when  the  item  is 
calendared  and  about  what  time 
the  commission  will  be  hearing 
items  relating  to  residential  con¬ 
trols. 
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k  Distinctive  Dining 

Available  for  special  occasions  and  business  events 

Wednesday-Sunday  5:30  to  10  p.m. 

315  Eighth  Ave.  •  387-7992 

Parents:  Open  the  World  to  your  Child! 


LYCEE  FRANCAIS  INTERNATIONAL 


The  International  French  School 
A  bilingual  school  offering  an 
internationally  proven  program 
for  your  child. 


Richmond 

RiView 


II 


Pick  up  your  copy  of  the  Richmond 
ReView  all  month  long  at  the 
following  newsrack  locations. 


•  Laurel  Village  -  Cal-Mart  •  Geary  at  Commonwealth  (N.W.  corner) 

•  Cala  -  Geary/4th  Ave.  •  Safeway  -  Cabrillo  St./7th  Ave. 

•  Cala  -  Geary/27th  Ave.  •  Cabrillo  St.  at  LaPlaya  (S.E.  corner) 


For  information  about  our  next  OPEN  HOUSE 
CALL:  Elizabeth  Hughes  668  -  1833 

San  Francisco  Marin 

Pre-school  through  12th  Grade  Pre-school  through  5th  Grade 
3301  Balboa  St.  50  El  Camino  Dr. 

San  Francisco,  CA„  94121  Corte  Madera,  CA.,  94925 


The  gift  for  your  child's  future ... 
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Taking  the  ’heat'  for 
progress 

by  Mayor  Art  Agnos 


Like  most  people  in  public 
life,  there  have  been  days 
when  I’ve  read  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  felt  angry  about  the  cov¬ 
erage  I  received. 

But  over  the  last  several 
months,  I  have  been  reviewing 
news  coverage  of  City  issues,  and 
I've  come  to  a  conclusion  -  San 
Francisco's  press  corps  does  a  fair 
job. 

People  may  wonder,  "How  can 
someone  who  has  been  in  so  many 
negative  news  stories  conclude 
that  the  people  writing  those 
stories  are  doing  a  fair  job?" 

That's  a  good  question.  If 
anyone  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that 
I'd  be  writing  this.  I'd  have  said 
they  were  crazy. 

But  in  analyzing  my  record  and 
the  coverage  I  received,  I  learned 
something  about  the  nature  of  my 
job  and  my  style  of  leadership. 

I've  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  how  politicians 
avoid  controversy  and  look  like 


FINE  FURNITURE 

ANTIQUES 


RESTORATION 

SERVICE 

RICHMOND 

WOODS 

386-3636 
140  BALBOA 
T-SAT  12-6 


they're  doing  something  without 
taking  any  real  risks.  The  fact  is 
that  I  choose  to  take  on  controver¬ 
sial  issues. 

In  1987,  I  listened  to  com¬ 
plaints  about  a  homeless  policy 
that  was  nothing  more  than 
stopgap  approach  of  one-night 
stands  in  shelters. 

I  chose  to  develop  a  long-  term, 
comprehensive  approach  that  will 
be  a  solution,  not  a  Band-Aid. 

Four  years  ago  I  said  that  build¬ 
ing  more  affordable  housing  would 
be  my  first  priority,  and  I’ve  stuck 
to  it.  We've  broken  every  record  in 
modem  history  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  housing  and  we've  created 
some  disagreement  in  doing  that  - 
Mission  Bay  last  year  and  vacancy 
control  this  year. 

We're  also  revitalizing  the 
waterfront.  Some  of  our  programs 
caused  conflict  with  my  friends  in 
the  environmental  community. 
These  debates  have  been  intense. 
That's  how  it  is  sometimes  when 
friends  argue. 

And  when  I  announced  plans  to 
tear  down  the  Embarcadero 
Freeway,  some  of  my  friends  and 
allies  in  Chinatown  condemned 
me. 

All  these  issues  have  a  few 
things  in  common: 

1.  They  are  tough. 

2. 1  could  have  avoided  them. 

3.  They  generated  heat. 

4.  They  made  news  -  day  after  day 
-  and  while  the  reporting  was 
often  accurate,  the  stories  were 
mostly  about  the  controversy. 

5.  All  the  issues  are  being  resolved 
and  that  peaceful  resolution  was 
also  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Controversies  get  covered  many 
times  as  the  battle  rages  on  and  on. 
And  the  tougher  the  issues,  the 
longer  the  controversy  continues, 
the  more  news  coverage  there  is. 
When  the  solution  to  controversial 
issues  is  announced,  it  is  only 
covered  for  one  day. 

So  six  stories  get  written  with 
"bad"  news  and  only  one  with 
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34.30  Geary  Blvd.  (At  Stanyan) 
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Pleasure  goes  up  in  smoke 

Dana  Perrigan 


Just  about  everytime  I  think  I  know  how 
things  are  going  to  go  in  this  crazy  life, 
something  happens. 

So  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised 
one  evening  last  week  when  I  came  home  flom 
work  with  the  simple  plan  to  pamper  myself,  when 
things  went  awry. 

It  had  been  a  tough  day  at  the  office. 

Bombarded  by  interruptions  and  afflicted  with 
poor  concentration,  I  had  struggled  through  the  day 
as  best  I  could.  It  made  it  a  little  easier  knowing 
that  nothing  was  pending  for  the  evening.  Like  rare 
and  precious  coins,  the  evening  hours  were  mine  to 
spend  as  I  chose. 

After  whipping  up  and  wolfing  down  a  sand¬ 
wich,  I  carefully  arranged  the  pilloyv  on  the  sofa 
and  eased  my  tired  body  onto  it.  "Citizen  Kane," 
one  of  the  great  movies  of  all  time,  was  set  to  go. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  apply  a  small  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  button  marked  "play"  on  the  remote 
control  and  magically,  through  the  mysteries  of 
electronics,  it  would  start. 

But  before  I  pressed  the  button,  there  was  one 
important  thing  left  to  do. 

Smoking  a  fine  cigar  begins  with  a  ritual  that,  if 
performed  correctly,  is  almost  as  pleasurable  as  the 
smoking  of  the  cigar  itself.  Like  any  ritual  worth 
its  salt,  it  should  be  performed  slowly  and  dramati¬ 
cally,  each  movement  flowing  gracefully  into  the 
next  until  the  overall  act  assumes  a  grandeur  far 
beyond  its  actual  significance. 

This  one  begins  by  carefully  slitting  the  cello¬ 
phane  at  one  end  of  the  cigar.  By  pressing  on  the 
opposite  end,  the  cigar  slides  free  from  its 
protective  wrapping. 

At  this  point,  there  is  room  for  individual  varia¬ 
tion.  Some  cigar  smokers  prefer  to  leave  the  band 
on  the  cigar.  Others  choose  to  remove  it.  My  own 
theory  is  that  those  who  smoke  expensive  cigars 
leave  the  bands  on  to  advertise  their  good  taste; 
those  who  don’t,  hide  the  evidence. 

Once  free  from  its  wrapping,  the  cigar  is  visual¬ 
ly  inspected  for  character  flaws.  Having  none,  it  is 
then  held  up  to  the  nose  like  a  fine  wine  and 
sniffed.  Next  it  is  held  up  to  the  ear  and  rolled 
between  the  fingers.  A  fresh  cigar  emits  a  different 
sound  than  a  stale  cigar. 


Having  successfully  reached  this  point,  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  cigar  is  removed. 

Depending  on  the  style  and  personality  of  the  cigar 
smoker,  this  is  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
Rugged,  no-nonsense  types  merely  chomp  off  the 
end  and  move  on  to  the  next  stage.  More  sensitive 
types  remove  the  end  with  the  aid  of  a  cigar  cutter 
or  punch. 

Finally,  the  cigar  is  inserted  into  the  mouth. 
Simultaneously  rotating  it  with  the  fingers  and 
applying  suction,  the  cigar  is  lit  by  the  flame  of  a 
wooden  match. 

When  the  end  of  the  cigar  is  burning  uniformly, 
the  ritual  is  complete.  It  is  time  to  settle  back  and 
enjoy  one  of  the  great  solitary  pleasures  of  life, 
aving  arrived  at  this  stage,  I  leaned  back 
and  pressed  the  "play"  button  on  the 
remote.  The  thinly  disguised  biography  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  began. 

The  telephone  rang. 

Reluctantly,  I  stopped  the  movie,  unparked  the 
Macanudo  from  between  my  lips  and  reached  the 
phone  in  the  next  room  on  the  third  ring. 

It  was  my  stepmother. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  when  I  hung  up  the  phone, 
my  inner  peace  was  gone.  So  was  the  best  part  of 
the  Macanudo.  I  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  return  to 
"Citizen  Kane,"  but  it  wouldn't  work. 

The  reason  it  wouldn’t  work  is  because  at  the 
end  of  our  conversation,  my  stepmother  had  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  dilemma:  My  sister  and  my  aunt 
both  wanted  an  old  portrait  of  my  grandmother  that 
had  belonged  to  my  father.  My  father  died  one  and 
a  half  years  ago.  Who  gets  the  portrait  now? 

Naturally,  there  was  a  little  more  to  it  than  that. 
There  usually  is.  Families  have  a  way  of  compli¬ 
cating  the  simplest  things.  And  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  I  probably  didn't  appreciate  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  as  much  as  I  did  a  fine  cigar. 

There  was  no  getting  around  it.  Whatever  deci¬ 
sion  was  made,  someone  was  going  to  be  upset. 

So,  after  sleeping  on  it,  I  decided  to  make  the  best 
possible  decision  I  could  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

I  decided  to  let  my  stepmother  decide. 

y 


"good"  news.  The  cumulative 
effect  is  that  people  aren’t  as 
aware  of  the  progress  we've  made 
as  they  are  of  the  heat  we've 
taken. 

Most  people  don't  know: 

•  Today  most  of  the  Chinatown 
merchants  support  my  efforts  on 
the  Embarcadero  Freeway  and  that 
we  are  working  together  to  ensure 
the  future  financial  viability  for 
the  community. 

•  Jack  Morrison,  who  strongly 
opposed  me  on  the  waterfront, 
supports  my  re-election  and  we 
have  moved  forward  on  the  issues 
that  divided  us  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  San  Francisco. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  no 
new  hotels  along  the  piers  of  the 
waterfront,  but  the  new  cruise  ter¬ 
minal  and  world  trade  center  are 
moving  forward.  And  our  Port 
continues  to  grow  as  cargo  facili¬ 
ties  are  upgraded  and  tonnage 
increases. 

•  Cities  across  the  country  are 


beginning  to  look  at  our  homeless 
model  as  the  first  program  that 
could  work. 

•  Mission  Bay  has  been 
approved,  the  housing  will  be 
built,  and  the  disagreement  was 
resolved  through  negotiations.  The 
controversy  itself  was  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  making  change.  We 
took  the  heat  and  now  nearly 
9,000  new  housing  units  will  be 
built. 

•  After  weeks  of  news  stories 
questioning  my  budgeting  deci¬ 
sions,  the  once  controversial  wage 
freeze  is  now  being  accepted  and 
is  connected  to  long  overdue  Civil 
Service  reform  which  will  end 
automatic  pay  raises  that  the  City 
cannot  afford. 

All  those  successes  were 
reported  in  the  news  media.  But 
each  came  after  months  of  contro¬ 
versy  -  reported  for  the  most  part 
fairly  and  accurately,  but  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

It's  part  of  being  mayor.  For 
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3411  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118, 415-751-7727 


me,  governing  this  city  means 
tackling  the  tough  issues  and 
finding  real  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  face. 

That  makes  friction.  Friction 
makes  heat.  And  heat  makes 
progress. 
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August  Calendar  of  Events 


1-4 


How  to  Conquer  your  Fear  & 
Depression:  Bob  Taxin  will 
conduct  a  lecture  and  demon¬ 
stration,  626  Balboa  St,  Friday, 
Aug.  2;  7  p.m.  647-7955. 

Mountain  Lake  to  Fort  Point 
Hike:  A  three-mile  hike  retracing 
the  steps  of  Spanish  explorer 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  on  his  his¬ 
toric  1776  journey.  Bring  water 
and  lunch.  Meet  the  park  ranger 
at  Mountain  Lake  Park, 

Saturday,  Aug.  3;  10  a.m  - 1  p.m. 
return  by  Muni  bus  #28,  reserva¬ 
tions  required,  556-0865  or  556- 
1874. 


5-11 


UCSF  Mobile  Mammography 
Van:  Convenient  breast  cancer 
screening  for  women  with  no 
known  breast  problems.  The 
exam  costs  $50  and  takes  no 
more  than  20  minutes.  The  only 
requirement  is  written  or  verbal 
approval  from  a  doctor. 
Richmond  District,  on  Seventh 
Avenue  between  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Clement  Street, 
Monday,  Aug.  5  -  Wednesday, 
Aug.  7;  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m.,  990-0459 
or  476-2193  for  appointments. 

"See  Ya  at  the  Funny  Papers": 
Come  meet  "Wonder  Man"  comic 
book  artist  Jeff  Johnson  and 
writer  Gerard  Jones.  There  will 
be  a  raffle,  door  prizes  and  more, 
at  the  Funny  Papers,  7253  Geary 
Blvd,  Saturday,  Aug.  10;  1  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  752-1914. 

Discussion  of  Jewish  Film 
Festival:  Michael  Fox,  movie 
critic  for  the  Jewish  Bulletin,  will 
review  the  films  shown  at  the 
Jewish  Film  Festival,  UCSF- 
Laurel  Heights,  3333  California 
St.,  Sunday,  Aug.  11;  4:30  p.m. 


12-18 


Animals:  As  pets  and  in  the 
wild,  sponsored  by  the  SPCA, 
Richmond  Branch  Library,  351 
Ninth  Ave.,  Friday,  Aug.  16;  3 
p.m.,  for  children  ages  five  and 
up.  Groups  please  call  for  reser¬ 
vations. 


A  la  carte,  a  la  park:  Seventh  annual  showcase  of  City's  world  renowned  culinary  community.  A 
variety  of  select  wines  to  taste;  live  Jazz  music,  Sharon  Meadow,  G.G.  Park,  Saturday,  Aug.  31  - 
Monday,  Sept.  2;  11  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  $5  adults,  $3  seniors,  children  under  12  free,  383-9378. 


Egypt:  The  Middle  Kingdom:  A 
slide  lecture  with  Middle  Eastern 
music  by  Louis  Lake  Bryant,  USF 
Harney  Science  Center,  room 
232,  Golden  Gate  at  Chabot, 
Sunday,  Aug.  18;  music  begins  at 
1:30  p.m.,  the  lecture  at  2  p.m. 
Donations  appreciated,  232-1330. 

Shipwrecks  of  the  Golden  Gate: 
Since  1775,  when  expeditions 
began  to  map  the  Bay,  thousands 
of  ships  have  sailed  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  View  actual  photos 
of  shipwrecks  and  amazing 
rescues  during  a  dramatic  slide 
presentation.  Meet  author  and 
historian  Steve  Haller  at  Building 
1050,  across  from  Rodeo  Beach, 
Sunday,  Aug.  18;  11  a.m.-noon, 
reservations  required,  331-1540. 

19-25 

Community/Police  Forum:  The 
monthly  forum  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Aug.  20, 
at  Star  of  the  Sea  Grammar 
School,  360  Ninth  Ave.  at  7  p.m. 
For  more  information,  call 
Officer  Jill  Connolly,  553-1385  or 
Pam  Matsuda  at  SAFE,  553-1984. 

Flower  Show:  The  53rd  Annual 
San  Francisco  Hower  Show  is  the 
largest  and  most  prestigious 


Immediate  Openings 

•  Reasonable  Rates 

•  Ages  2-6  years 

.  Full/Part  Time  Pre-School  Programs 

•  Academics  -  Arts  f  Crafts 
Spanish  -  Music;  Movement  Dance 

•  Qualified,  Experienced,  Caring  Staff  ) 

•  Cozy  if  Nurturing  Environment  :!■ 

•  Open  7  am -6  pm  all  year  round 

•  Call  for  Appointment 

752-5533 

First  United  Montessori  Pre-School 
6555  Geary  Blvd.  at  30th  Avenue 
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flower  show  in  the  West.  The 
show  will  include  educational 
exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
lectures  by  various  plant  soci¬ 
eties.  County  Fair  Building,  G.G. 
Park,  9th  Avenue  and  Lincoln 
Way,  Friday,  Aug.  23  -  Sunday, 
Aug.  25;  10  a.m.-  5  p.m.  $3 
adults,  $2  seniors,  free  for  chil¬ 
dren  15  years  and  younger. 

Presidio  Coastal  Defense  Hike: 
Enjoy  a  scenic  three-mile  hike 
along  the  coast  from  the  G.G. 
Bridge  to  Baker  Beach,  wear 
good  walking  shoes  and  a  jacket. 
Meet  the  ranger  at  the  Battery 
East  parking  lot  above  Fort  Point 
along  Lincoln  Boulevard, 


Saturday,  Aug.  24;  1:30  -  3:30 
p.m.  For  information  and  reser¬ 
vations  call  556-0865  or  556-1874. 


75th  Anniversary  Celebration: 
Join  the  National  Park  Service  in 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary. 
Park  rangers  and  volunteers  will 
present  special  programs 
throughout  the  afternoon;  bring 
a  picnic  lunch.  Meet  at  the  Lion's 
Gate,  48th  and  Point  Lobos 
avenues,  Sunday,  Aug.  25;  11 :30 
a.m.  -  3  p.m.  Reservations 
requested,  556-8371. 

26-31 

Movies:  Preschool  movies, 
Richmond  Branch  Library,  351 
Ninth  Ave.,  Tuesday,  Aug.  27;  7 
p.m.  Groups  please  call  for  reser¬ 
vations. 

Richmond  District  Youth  Court: 
Local  teens  gain  experience 
acting  as  attorneys  and  juror  for 
their  peers;  UCSF-Laurel 
Heights,  3333  California  St., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  28;  4  p.m.  751- 
'2504. 

Chest  &  Respiratory  Care:  A 
UCSF  Senior  Health  Education 
Program,  Presbyterian  Church 
Senior  Center,  1329  Seventh 
Ave.,  Thursday,  Aug.  29;  1  p.m. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


SINCE  1946 


DELICIOUS 
MEXICAN  FOODS 
COCKTAILS 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  HOME 

221-2382 

5800  Geary  at  22nd  Avenue 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Child  care 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Child 

Openings  for  2,3,4  year  olds. 
Loving,  caring  environment,  full  day 
care  available.  Call  Cecilia,  St. 
James  Early  Education  Center, 
752-8258. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Electronics  student  seeks 


oscilloscope  and  other  test 
equipment,  parts,  any  non¬ 
functioning  or  unwanted  consumer 
or  Industrial  electronics.  Also 
electronics  books  and  magazines. 
978-9387  Call  anytime. 


Health 


Recovery  tape  lines:  Free  support 
messages  for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call  751- 


5390  and  751-0241  day  or  night. 


Miscellaneous 


Inheriting  $83,000  in  one  year. 
Need  paralegal  and  legal  civil 
offers,  donated.  Promised 
percentage,  or  loaned  through 
repayable  debt.  Contact  David 
Antony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box  191173, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94119-1173. 


BUSINESS/PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Guitar  Lessons 


Guitar  Lessons!  The  simplest, 
easiest  and  fastest  way!  This 
summer,  make  up  for  years  lost. 
Fun,  Fun,  Fun.  Easy,  Easy,  Easy. 
Now,  Now,  Now.  221-2844. 


Homes  for  Sale 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES 

California  Empire 
668-6084 


Housecleaning  Services 


Expert  affordable  housecleaning 
by  mature  women.  References. 
Options  Referral  Services.  A  non¬ 
profit  community  service.  (Options 
for  women  over  40)  626-21 28 
For  all  your  Home  Care  Needs  call 
PERSONAL  HOME  CARE 
SERVICES  at  751-7033.  Services 
offered:  Line-in,  Homemakers, 
Companions,  experienced,  good 
references.  Reasonable  rates. 


GRANDMA'S  HOUSECLEANING 
SERVICE:  Complete  old  fashioned 
housecleaning  Weekly,  Bi-Weekly  or 
Monthly;  Bonded  and  Insured. 
"Doing  Work  with  Pride"  since  1970. 
252-5360 


Volunteer  Opportunities 


Volunteers  Needed:  Anyone 
interested  in  volunteering  at  the  Fort 
Miley  V.A.  Medical  Hospital,  please 
call  United  Volunteer  Services  at 
(415)  252-5355 


Piano  Lessons 


Piano  Lessons:  Your  home  or  mine 
(27th  and  Geary).  Classical/popular 
-  children/adults  -  beginning  and 
advanced  -  No  "baby  music"  for 
beginners.  22  years  teaching 
experience.  387-291 7 


Psychologist 


JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST:  Psychological 
adversities  are  only  an  illusion.  It  is 
only  9  call  to  re-connect  soul  with 
the  Inner  Light  and  Music  of  Christ's 
higher  healing  powers.  Counseling: 
Reverend  Ash,  ST  #4320910;  (415) 
387-0842 


Workshops 


Workshops  in  Right  Livelihood: 
Discover  the  work  you  are  meant  to 
do  and  how  to  move  toward  work 
which  truly  reflects  your  personality, 
nature  and  talents.  There  are 
alternatives.  For  more  Information 
call  221-9448. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  ads, 
up  to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be 
pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  Review  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 

The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  F.f  CA  94159 
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Lincoln  Park  Safeway  plan 


Continued  from  page  1 

It  was  rezoned  in  1987,  and  Klein's  propos¬ 
al  is  60  percent  of  what  current  zoning  will 
allow. 


That  the  latter  two  plans  are  included  at 
all  in  the  EIR,  which  is  paid  for  by  Klein,  is 
unusual.  The  Lincoln  Heights 
Neighborhood  Association  has  proven  to  be 


STANDARD  PLUMBING 


ONE  STOP  PLUMBING  HEADQUARTERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  S  LEADING  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  STORE 
Every  Doy  Low  Prices  Controctor  Discounts 
OPEN  7  DAY* 


SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO  INC 

1019  CLEMENT  ST. 

11th  t  12th  Avonuo 

221-1888  diOE 

Hurry  Sol*  PrMo  Good  Thru  8/31  /91  Hsrdwsrc 


I  ul  pg  COMPLETE  DISCOUNT  PLUMMNO  •  ELECTRICAL  •  HARDWARE  •  HOUSEWARE  t  PAINT  STORE  Hull 


1 0%  OFF 


PLUMBING 


Senior  Citizen  Discount:  1 0%  off  labor 
and  materials  on  all  service  calls.* 


EXPERT  SERVICES 

Licensed,  Insured  and  Bonded 


Photo:  Philip  Ubono  Gangi 

The  Safeway  store  at  Clement  Street  and  32nd  Avenue  In  the  Outer  Richmond. 


PLUMBING  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION  CONTRACTOR 

Service  Division:  Residential  •  Apartments  •  Commercial 
No  job  too  big  or  small  •  Licensed,  Insured  and  bonded 
Complete  plumbing  and  fire  protection  service 

Fire  Sprinkler  Systems 


•  Complete  automatic  sprinkler  design  and 
installation 


Plumbing  Services 
•  Water  heater  sales  and  sen/ice 
•  Complete  plumbing  repairs 
•  Sewer  repairs  and  cleaning 

Contractor  License  #330341 

Serving  the  Richmond  District  for  20  years 

•Discount  with  this  ad  only.  Excludes  special  quotes 


STANDARD  PLUMBING 

1019  CLEMENT  ST.  221-1888 


both  savvy  and  effective  in  lobbying  the 
city  planning  department  and  board  of 
supervisors  in  its  opposition  of  this  project. 

Last  year  the  association  engaged  attor¬ 
ney  Bob  McCarthy,  who  normally  repre¬ 
sents  developers,  to  assist  them  in  their 
opposition  to  the  project.  By  June  of  last 
year,  the  group  had  spent  roughly  $45,000 
in  its  lobbying  efforts. 

Gary  Chamberlain  of  Safeway  said  that 
the  supermarket  on  32nd  Avenue  at 
Clement  is  not  a  profitable  store  and  cannot 
become  one  with  the  current  configuration. 

Lee  Ludwig,  a  recent  Safeway  retiree 
who  was  with  Safeway  when  the  32nd 
Avenue  supermarket  first  opened  its  doors 
in  1952,  was  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
last  meeting  held  between  the  developer 
and  the  Lincoln  Park  Neighborhood 
Association. 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the  neighbor¬ 


hood  association  has  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  Safeway  from  becoming  the  anchor 
store  in  this  project,"  said  Ludwig. 

"They  are  trying  to  persuade  Safeway," 
said  Ludwig,  "to  build  a  smaller  building. 
But  that  won't  meet  the  needs,  so  there’s  no 
store  at  all." 

Klein,  the  developer,  said  that  without 
Safeway  as  the  anchor  tenant  it  would  be 
difficult  to  move  forward  with  the  project, 
if  not  impossible. 

Ludwig  noted  that  the  present  facility  is 
outmoded  and  cannot  be  profitable  because 
the  store  does  not  offer  the  needed  space  to 
carry  the  myriad  of  items  required  by 
today's  consumer. 

"In  1952"  said  Ludwig,  "the  building 
was  considered  a  good  size  for  supermar¬ 
kets,  but  the  situation  for  today  is  way  out 
of  date." 


_ 
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When  you  bring  plastic,  glass  and  aluminum  containers  marked 
CA  Redemption  Value  to  Richmond  Environmental  Action 
recycling  center  it  will  help  support 
-  Our  local  schools 

-  Community  and  environmental  groups 

-  Or  you  can  get  the  refund  value  for  yourself 
Bring  newspaper,  magazines  and  office  paper  too. 

Remember,  two  beverage  containers  under  24  oz.  are  worth  at 
least  a  nickel  and  the  larger  ones  are  worth  a  nickel  each. 


University  of  San  Francisco 


REA  Recycling  Center 
249  Anza  St.  at  Collins 
in  USF  Parking  Lot 

Call  387-3044  for 
programs  and  prices 


California 
Department  of 
Conservation 

Division  ot  Recycling 

For  more  Iniormalion  on  beverage  container  recycling,  contact  the  California  Division  ol  Recycling  al  1  800  332-SAVE: 


